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“After More Than AYear of Going) It Alone,” 


writes a new client, “with only an occasional bite 
from the magazines and more often being dismayed 
by their cold rejection slips, your service is breath- 
taking.” So writes an author whose first submission 
to us we sold on its first trip out. We’re now market- 
ing his next twelve pieces without handling fees. 






















Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we feel it’s no 
trick to sell the work of “name” writers but that it 
takes patience and a broad literary background to 
get new writers’ first manuscripts into shape and into 
the market. And that’s our business. It has been 
for years. Results? For new writers who have come 
to us through these ads we've made such “first” 
= sales as these: 
















First mystery novel First cookbook 
First western novel First book on education : 
First religious novel First book on music - 







First romantic novel 
First sports novel 





First book on writing 
First book on marriage 






First book on hunting 
First book on horses 


First paperback nove! 
First juvenile novel 


























= First encyclopedia First technical manual 
= as well as a string of “first” magazine, play and TV sales. We’ve then handled , I 
= “seconds” through our affiliates i in London, Paris, Melbourne and Hollywood. bis. 
= Doesn’t this put the lie to the old notion that new writers’ work isn’t wanted? oad 
If you’re an unestablished writer and not getting results, think it over. Does it : = 
pay to keep “going it alone” ? When you submit to us, you get straight answers phe 
= and prompt help. We’ve been writers, editors, critics, publishers and agents: Yor 
= your problems are already familiar to us. wide 
= We have no books or courses to sell; no connection with subsidy publishers. And s 
= through our day-to-day market contacts we honestly feel if anyone can help Gre 
= you, we can. do 
Give us a try. Send your work and the handling fee, also a letter about your- ae 
self, your interests and goals. We’re on your side—and we’re here to help. a 
FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. Ma 
$10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books and stage plays. These fees cover all said 
costs of evaluation and marketing. thir 
; Ne , ; aie enc 
PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight commission Dic 
handling. enti 
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Lambert Wilson Associates sn 
The Complete Literary Service 

Fight East Tenth Stret . New York 3, New York 
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Travel By Typewriter 


Dear Editor: 

Coming up with the better part of a wishbone, 
pressing a four-leaf clover in my wallet and nail- 
ing a horseshoe over my office door, I wish that 
every freelancer who sends material our way had 
the opportunity to read J. R. Challacombe’s 
superb article, “Travel by Typewriter,” in your 
June issue. 





W. W. Dien, Editor 
Dopcr News MacaziNeE 
5435 W. Fort St. 
Detroit 9, Michigan 
P.S. Our magazine has slicked up with a “new 
look,” and we’re on the lookout for top-quality 
travel photo-stories, for which we pay top rates. 


Garden Writers, Stick to It! 


Dear Editor: 


Doris E. Stebbin’s article, “Gardening On A 
Typewriter,’ (July WD) gave me a lift. I, too, 
have sold New Enctanp Homesteap three 
articles and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER three articles 
—one pending to each of these publications. A 
photographer and I, working as a team, have 
recently sold six out of seven to the Rurat New 
YorKER, and Mr. Bodurtha says, “Keep them 
coming.’ We have just mailed another. 

Since I have also made a sale to FLOWER 
Grower, and had an acceptance from IpEA.s, I 
do begin to feel like a real writer. After three 
years without an acceptance, it is a grand and 
glorious feeling to have six checks coming to me. 

I would say to the discouraged, “Stick to it.” 
Many times when I have hit the doldrums and 
said, “The heck with it, I’ll never write another 
thing,” invariably I have received a letter of 
encouragement from an editor or the WriITER’s 
Dicest criticism department. I am _ indebted 
entirely to the latter for the acceptance by IpzALs. 

Remuneration by the farm press is very nomi- 
nal, I’ll admit, but I feel that even selling here is 
something of an achievement, as I have received 
plenty of rejections from this field also. 

Cuas. O. WisHAM 
440 East Commerce St. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 





Aye. 
ADy 


Study Writing 
at Home 


with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How to Write. Most people can improve their 
writing skill through formal training; the latent 
gift of truly creative talent can also be devel- 
oped through academic courses—although, nat- 
vrally, results canNOT be guaranteed. The for- 
mula is simple: honest criticism and personal 
effort. If you feel you can benefit from that for- 
mula, you're invited to enroll in our Home-Study 
writing curriculum FOR ADULTS . . . from basic 
college composition through tutorials for ad- 
vanced writers. 


Individual criticism and instruction . . . enjoy a 
conversation-by-mail with a University instructor 
as you study the techniques of writing .. . 


Short-Stories ° Poetry 
Essays © Children’s Stories 
Television and Stage Drama 
Technical and Report Writing 


Open to all... whether you're self-educated 
or hold the Ph. D. . . . whatever your aim: write 
fine fiction for the ‘‘slicks’’ or a play for your 
church pageant. . . produce more effective busi- 
ness reports or create lyric poems . . . write 
children's stories or newspaper features .. . put 
out an organizational newsletter . . . or just ex- 
press yourself with the clarity that marks the 
educated man. 


Essential background for the serious and success- 
ful writer is offered through 100 other courses 

in Psychology, Semantics, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, World Affairs, Archeology, Mathe- 
matics, Literature, American History, and other 
fields. 


Use our counseling service . . . to select the 
courses best for you. Begin at any time. . . 
study at your convenience, AT HOME. . . earn 
academic credit. For full information, write for 
the Home-Study ANNOUNCEMENTS; no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box WD-89 Chicago 37, Ill. 










Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 








$3.50 per year. Vol. 39, No. 8. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S 





NON-Apy 
Win An Editor! 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing a verse, which was inspired by 
your 2nd prize in this year’s Short Story Contest. 
Maybe Then I Could Sell! 

I never saw an editor, 

Perhaps I’ll never see one. 
But, as a new competitor, 
I’d like to win a free one! 


DwicuT WILSON Jr. 
Box 294 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


¢ Contest winners will be announced in the Sept. 
WD.—Ed. 


Writer In New York 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed reading your transcript of ‘The 
Writer in New York” (July WD). 

Just wanted to let you know that I started 
selling regularly the week after my appearance on 
the show, haven’t stopped since. Sell as a regular 
thing to Fantastic Macazine (Ziff-Davis), and 
have just hit the top of the Science-Fiction mar- 
ket with a sale to THe Macazine or FANTASY 
AND SCIENCE-FICTION. 

My budget (quoted in the article as $25 per 
week) has dropped to $15, which shows the muni- 
ficent rewards to be gleaned in my chosen pro- 
fession. But I’m happier now than when I was 
making $385 per month as an advertising execu- 
tive back in Chicago. Enough? 

Jack SHARKEY 
New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Car Market 


Dear Editor: 

We're interested in contacting trade journal 
writers, novice or beginner, in every section of the 
country. 

We publish the Foreicn Car DEALER, a grow- 
ing magazine in the import motorcar field. As 
most article ideas originate in our office, we use 
“interview sheets.” If a budding writer can walk, 
talk and fill in the blanks he can make a sale with 
us. 

Our rates are 2 cents a word up, $5 for pix. 
We can also use cartoons slanted to foreign cars, 
at $5-$10, depending on quality. 

We also handle assignments from a number of 
other publications. We’d be glad to re-assign some 
of these to writers of promise. We’ll work with 
any beginner willing to learn the business paper 
field. 

MIcHAEL Bryce 

Associate Editor 

Tue Foreicn Car DEALER 
901 West 16th St. 
Davenport, Iowa 













































HOMER 


So famous that he has 
: only one name. Creator 

of The Iliad, The Odyssey, 
Odysseus, Hector, Achil- 
les, Helen of Troy and 
The Trojan Horse — the 
latter device much favor- 
ed today by advertising 
men. 


NAPOLEON 


He has two names, but he 
is so famous we generally 
refer to him by only one. 
When it comes to letter 
writing, who has written 
more than Napoleon? 
He’s credited with 60,000 
political epistles. 


CAESAR 


Another famous member 
—generally referred to 
by only one name. Well 
known columnist, roving 
reporter, and war corre- 
spondent. Syndicated for 
years in the Roman 
Forum. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Play doctor par excel- 
lence. Look what he did 
with borrowed material 
(Boccaccio, Plutarch, et 
al). Featured in your 
library, on the stage, in 
motion pictures and on 
television. 


Don’t bother sending for literature. Our 
salesman will tell you everything he wants 
you to believe. You won’t even have to do 
your own thinking. 

Get in touch with us by telepathy. 
(The Course Of The Immortals, Cloud 9). 
Utopia.* 


*(Not licensed by the State of New York) 
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What NYS Does NOT Offer: 


® The illusion of public names. 


@ High powered sales promotion, complete 
with high pressure salesmen .. . at your 
expense ... or the names of people in the 
public eye who do no actual teaching but 
must be paid—lavishly. 

@ The most expensive course. (We will 
never inflate the cost of teaching by the 
cost of selling.) 

@ Blue-sky experimentation, mechanical 
gimmicks, newness or inexperience... 
paid for by your money. 

@ Assembly line shunting of students or 
mass production stereotyping. 


@ Paid endorsements. 


So-it’'s UP 
to you to 
COMPARE 


Compare NYS with any other instruction 
available now... or promised. We invite 
you to evaluate in your own time, at leisure, 
without pressure fror- salesmen, what NYS 
can do for you. 





SEND FOR THIS BIG 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet which 
explains in detail the 
uniquely effective NYS 
teaching methods. No 
cost or obligation of 
course. First fill out and 
return the coupon now! 



































What NYS DOES Offer: 


The most for your money — an opinion 
stated to us over and over again by our 
own students who have taken other 
courses. 


@ Complete training — in a school licensed 


by The State Of New York. 


@ 25 years of delving deeply into the prob- 


lems of thousands of students—determin- 
ing what you must know—and how best 
to teach it. 


@® Competent training by a staff of experi- 


enced and sincere instructors who work 
with you personally and guide you every 
step of the way. 


@ A course which has helped writers make 


sales for over 25 years — and which is as 
up to date as tomorrow’s newspaper. 


@ The only course under the personal direc- 


tion of a nationally recognized literary 
agent who has sold to all leading markets. 


@ Marketing service for your salable scripts 
at no charge to you—except the 10% pro- 
fessional commission when a sale is made. 
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1 
New York School Of Writing 1 
Dept. 650, 2 E. 45th Street ; 
New York 17, New York H 
Yes, I would like to compare. Send me complete infor- § 
mation and sample NYS material. It is understood 1 
that no salesman will call. 1 
Mr. ' 
1 
i] 
| 
1 





TECHNICAL WRITERS 
AND EDITORS 


te Lockheed Missiles at Space Cirisinn 


ity i echnical 
valent technical background 
minimum 2 Fo al technical 
and/or technical editing experience. 
to write and edit technical 
centele and reports describing theory and 
maintenance of electronic and electro- 
mechanical systems and be familiar with 


i regarding these tions, 
lease "as Heeeatcn and Develon ment 
Sua 1 El Camino R 


Lockheed 


MISSILES AND SPACE 
wade 
‘eapons for Navy 
IS FBM; DISCOVERER SATELLITE; 
Army KINGFISHER; Air Force Q-5 and X-7 
SUNNYVALE, PALO ALTO, VAN NUYS, SANTA CRUZ, SANTA Mamta, CALIF. 
CAPE FLA. At NM mm RAWAL 














The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you be.eve 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ®'€ Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL  okiahoma 














NUA-ADY, 
Check Here, Author Missing! 


Dear Editor: 


We are holding a reprint check for Miss Doris 
Litterly, a free-lance writer whose address in 1955 
was 616 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, 
California. A recent letter addressed there was 
returned with the notation “Moved—no Forward- 
ing Address.” 

If any of your readers know where we might 
contact Miss Litterly, I would appreciate hearing 
from them. 


Mark NICHOLS 
Entertainment Editor 
CorRONET 

488 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Photojournalism Conference 


Dear Editor: 

It was very flattering to see my picture on the 
cover of the July Wrirer’s Dicest, and I read 
your report on the Photojournalism Conference 
with much interest. We had quite a lively time 
down there, for the good of all concerned. 

Rus Arnold pretty much covered my feelings 
in his article, which were to the effect that I think 
the practical aspects of photography and a knowl- 
edge of sound journalism are every bit as impor- 
tant as high artistic aims. 

DovucLas BorGsTEDT 
Photography Editor 

Tue SATURDAY EVENING Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for sending along the report on the 
Miami conference. I’m not quite sure at this 
moment what I did say—the lights went out and 
I tried, not very happily, to follow my notes with 
a red flashlight. Rus Arnold put in some of the 
things I hope I said so no comment. 

Epwarp K. THOMPSON 
Managing Editor 

LiFe 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I find that your story on the Photojournalism 
Conference is outstanding and something that I 
will keep and refer to. 

I was quite flattered to find myself quoted so 
extensively; however, there is one point that I 
would like to clear up just for the record. During 
the panel discussion I was speaking extempora- 
neously and probably did not state my position as 
clearly as I should have. You quote me as saying, 
“At Esquire the idea is all-important and comes 
from the individual. We don’t necessarily discover 
the truth in the story . . . we try to capture the 
spirit.” You indicate by a break in the statement 
that there was more to this quote than that. It 
seems to me that this might be construed to mean 
that Esquire is not searching for the truth in its 
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PAT BUNYAN... 
Sings the Blues 


But No Longer in an Off Key 


FEW MONTHS ago Pat Bunyan sent 
wa me the manuscript of a novel called 

The Big Blues. It was a sprawling, 

disjointed affair, with too much talk 
and a plot line that resembled the path of a runaway sputnik. Yet, in this 
maze of raw material there was a throbbing, significant story. Pat is a real- 
istic man, and he knew that re-shaping a book of such caliber takes time 
and the time of a professional revisionist isn’t free. 








But he had confidence in my appraisal, I had faith in the story, and 
today The Big Blues is on your newsrack—in paperbacks, what else?— 
selling the way every author wants his book to sell. The Newsstand Library 
Magenta Books have placed BB on their star list, with a royalty contract, 
of course. 


I am often asked what my specialty is. My specialty is BOOKS. Not a 
particular type of book, but any book that shows promise. My client suc- 
cesses range from juvenile stories through religious and philosophical works, 
en to historical and adventure yarns and, yes, this inside story of the jazz 
world. Do not judge my scope of service by any single volume I happen 
to mention, but take a look at my pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, 
which lists a cross section of writings on which I have collaborated. 


Before you read BOOK WRITING HELP, 
though, you'll have to write for it, and I sug- 
gest you write now. It’s free, you know. 





GET YOUR BOOK WRITING HELP FROM A BOOK WRITER. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO SETTLE FOR LESS. 
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stories. This, of course, is not the case. The point 
I was trying to make is that we are searching for F 
H the truth in our own way, which is different from, 
Send it first to say the Lire documentary approach. We try to 
MO DERN ROMANCES isolate the essential truth in any story that we are 
doing and then dramatize it by the use of visual 
symbols which heighten the spirit of the truth. ! 
because seee8 Obviously, there would be no point in being a a 
journalist if one did not seek to reveal the truth 
we pay for your Whole story even if we use about the situation on which one reports. 
only part of it CLay FELKER a 
=“ Features Editor 
EW we guarantee a report within two weeks hatte a 
; New York, N. Y. = 
gaevey story is a contest entry ree 
$ | our minimum annual contest awards Dear Editor: 
total $10,275... but in 1958 we paid out PB sng thanks for the July issue of Writer’s 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and mb? 4 — gt sre nts ? a, 
sae adil ida = — review of the Miami Photojournalism 
a onference. 
LEN GRANT ha 
EW in addition to contest prizes, each story is Assistant Illustrations Editor an 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 NaTIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE Di 
Washington, D. C. sp 
Eg We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each ai de & 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us Juvenile Fiction Market 
in that year Dear Editor: In 
~~ We are searching for writers who will do short = 
EM MODERN ROMANCES is the only stories for our two new juveniles in the religious o 
F : field. Four AND Five and Sunpay SToRyYTIME. e' 
Py confessions mag whose prizes ar€ Four AND Five, Standard Publishing, 8100 gr 
awarded over and above full word rates. Hamilton Avenue, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. Ruth ne 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1 000 a epee ness pene gm yt 2a pub- ms 
‘ ’ ‘ ication for children four and five years of age. 
prize, you are first paid $500 at id our Stories 400-500 words. Poems, finger plays, activi- 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize ties. Pays $10 to $15 for stories, on acceptance. ow 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are SUNDAY STORYTIME, Standard Publishing, 8100 ma 
real prizes! Hamilton Avenue, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. Ruth ass 
prizes: Shannon, Editor. Issued weekly. A religious pub- 
send a pestcard to lication for children six to eight years of age. 
Henry P. Malmgren, Editor Stories of 400-500 words. Second-grade reading - 
MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for level. Pays $10 to $15, on acceptance. selli 
full details of the above fabulous offers. RutuH SHANNON B 
Elementary Editor C 
eval 
expr 
edit 
WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |___ ST 
© $1,230 for a magazine story! sions 
STORIES © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! pa 
NOVELS ® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! en 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! salabi 
BOOKS © Book-of-the-month Recommendation! — 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! syd 
Hf you went recutte: Dan's methet begherandly and wrlia Wiedly, Wit, for ovr free deteliet cceer PR 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. a 
Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY | 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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ar to do what you might 
have done—but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s 
an easy way. My writers who crashed the Post, Ladies Home Journal, Reader’s 
Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, This Week, and all the other top, intermediate and 
specialized markets; my clients published by Lippincott, Putnam, Doubleday, Simon 
& Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd, Mead, Messner, Crowell, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Nelson, 
Popular Library, Pocket Books, Gold Medal, Bantam, Perma Books, Ace (to men- 
tion a few); my authors produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal 
International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Play- 
house (again only a few samples)—all these writers found the easier way. (The 
few checks we can show in the limited space above indicate a little more of the 
ground we cover for them.) These writers probably have no more talent, or eager- 
ness or industry than you have, but they did know enough to discover their true 
markets. They learned how to liquidate their frozen assets. 


You too are loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article material than you dream of— 
material only you can use. Aside from your talent that is your most important 
asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 


Let’s look at your own frozen assets—and let’s see what we can do about taking them out of the 
deep freeze and making them come alive. When you send your material, remember that the success of 
ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers. So when you send your first scripts do as my 
selling authors did—tell me about yourself. The information will pay out for you in all these categories : 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


- 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work, Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the t year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
k. or both. and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 























Just published! 


WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS 
AND SHORT HUMOR 


Edited by A. S. Burack 


e How to prepare and market salable 
short items—anecdotes, light verse, 
fillers, quips, epigrams, unusual facts, 
how-to hints, recipes, puzzles, jokes, 
proverbs, quotes, etc. 


¢ Contains chapters by eight top-flight 
authors and editors: Richard Armour, 
A. S. Burack, Parke Cummings, Rob- 
ert Fontaine, Dan Bennett, John 
Bailey, Mary T. Steyn, and Gurney 
Williams. 

e Lists names and addresses of 300 
places to sell—indicating length, type, 
requirements, and rates of payment. 


A valuable guide for anyone interested 
in making money in the profitable and 
popular short items field. $2.95 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 


Director 


Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 

















NON-AD! 
Attention: sao va. N. Y. Writers 
Dear Editor: 

Help! Help! Help! I’m a lady in distress! I’m 
also a newcomer to Syracuse, New York—a city 
completely void of clubs for writers. 

If any of your readers in the Onondaga County 
area are interested in forming a writer’s club, 
would they contact me? 

I’ve been writing for two years and have been 
extremely successful—or should I say lucky?—in 
selling non-fiction, and I’d be glad to share my 
helpful hints with others. Then, too, perhaps the 
short story specialists could give a few hot tips on 
fiction writing, since my short story MSS have 
been serving as excellent bird cage liners. 

May I add, having made a sale would not be a 
requisite for membership—but a sincere interest in 
writing would be. 

Oh, yes, is there an experienced shepherd who 
is willing to lead the sheep? 

Doris WiLson WEINSHEIMER 
375 North Midler Ave. 


Syracuse, New York 


What Is He Doing Now? 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest your editor’s intro- 
duction to the current WRITER’s YEARBOOK. 

It has always seemed to me that it must require 
a considerable amount of courage for an editor to 
desert the sanctuary of his editorial room to run 
the gauntlet of other editors. This would be par- 
ticularly true of the editor of a Writer’s magazine. 
I am sure that everyone who knows you at all, 
wishes you good luck in this new enterprise. 
WriTer’s Dicest has always been not merely a 
valuable market guide but a consistent crusader 
for better wages and working conditions for free- 
lance writers, and I know that much of the credit 
for this must go to you. 

Probably the only interesting thing about any 
writer is what he is doing now. At the moment, 
I’m about one-third through the construction of a 
new novel. All that I care to say about this is 
that it is NOT a mystery. 

I’ve done two mysteries: one, So Young A 
Body, published in the trade edition by Simon 
and Schuster, reprinted by Detective Book Club 
and by Pocket Books, and reprinted abroad. A 
general fiction book that had done that well would 
have made me a quarter of a million dollars and 
up. This one, to date, has netted me a little over 
$10,000. The difference is all in the reviewers’ 
attitude, the price scales and the merchandising. 
The second, published by Abelard-Schuman 
Rehearsal for Murder may do a little better, if I 
have luck with the subsidiary rights, but it still 
won’t bring me anywhere near the production 
costs of a good book. 

Crime does not pay—enough! 

FRANK BuNCE 
123 Kinney St. 
Ocean Park, Calif. 
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That’s What I Like About the South! 


Dear Editor: 

Can you help me with some research I could 
not possibly get alone? I’d like to correspond with 
liberal persons in Atlanta and Columbus, Ga., 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond and Newport News, 
Va., Biloxi, Miss. (and anyone else in the South) 
who can give me brief background material on 
their local bars, gin mills, dives, etc. 

C. S. Cree 
8 Maiden Lane 
Raleigh, N. Carolina 


Catering Cartoon Market 


Dear Editor: 

We are a monthly house organ in the field of 
industrial catering and restaurant management. 

We'd like to see some well-drawn, funny car- 
toons about the problems that face + catering 
manage, or chef, dish girl, porter, . ou iter girl or 
waitress at a plant cafeteria or restaurant. 

Cartoonists who have never been behind the 
scenes at a cafeteria or restaurant should do so 
before attempting material for us. 

We have high standards, but a little budget: 
Rates start at $2. Drawings unaccompanied by a 
stamped, self-address envelope cannot be returned. 


Kirk Po kino, Editor 
Manor News 

801 Ellison Ave. 
Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


News Market 
Dear Editor: 

Telegram’ Newsfeature Service, the syndicate 
branch of THe TeLecrAm of Toronto, is in the 
market for topical situational articles and series 
from U.S. and Canadian writers. 

Our material is provided to daily newspapers 
throughout the world and must therefore have a 
strong in-the-news theme. We are looking for 
stories in the political and economic fields, per- 
sonality profiles of well-known people, industrial 
and scientific developments, advances in medicine 
and health and other well-backgrounded features. 
As it is our role to supplement and background 
the day’s spot news, our needs are not too different 
from some of the major national magazines. 

We would prefer a writer take a development 
which has been spotily reported in the day’s 
news, put the whole story into focus, weaving in 
background and some interpretive copy. 

We can use short news features of 500 to 750 
words, and three to six part series of about 800 
words per installment. Pictures are needed with 
series. 

We will pay one cent a word for short news 
features and will split 50-50 on series we are able 
to syndicate to U.S. and Canadian newspapers. 

Ray Arcy ez, Editor 

TELEGRAM NEWSFEATURE SERVICE 
233 Bay St. 

Toronto, Canada 
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UVICKLY SELLS 
SHORT STORIES 
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—Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 26 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply never get started. They suffer 
from inertia. Or they set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Many are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only 
do thousands of men and women like yourself 
write most of the fiction, advertising copy, 
and radio scripts you see ‘and hear, but countless 
articles on business, current events, social matters, 
household affairs, ‘hobbies, travel, local, church 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy “‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
gprncuins authors than any other experience. That is why 

Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the 0 y Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own tng on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writer-editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. riting soon comes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch. With 
this expert guidance, many N.I.A. students sell material 
easily written in sparetime early in their training, often with 
their first assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will on you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New 
York.) Approved Member, National Home Study Council. 











Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information about writing for profit, as 
M promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 
r. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address } paeaciad 


Cit Zone.... State 
(All correspondence confidential. No coleman will aoe) 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 


read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 





numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 


wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
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Technical Writing Revisited 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank the many readers of WD 
for their letters regarding my article “Technical 
Writing: a New Specialty’ (Feb. WD). Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot answer every letter. 

Several of you wrote to the companies and 
government agencies listed at the conclusion of the 
article. And many of you did not receive encour- 
aging results. This bothers me greatly. When I 
began the article I had assistance from the Civil 
Service Commission, which supplied me names of 
government agencies who were in need of techni- 
cal writers. The companies that I listed were only 
a few of the many that were interested in the 
article and sent me letters telling me that they 
hired technical writers. 

Let me emphasize the fact again that writers 
are needed. Like fiction writing, it requires getting 
a start. Like fiction writing, it requires being a 
salesman. Does the fiction writer quit after his 
first rejection? 

Here is a quote from an article which appeared 
in STWE (Society of Technical Writers and 
Editors) Review, April 1959. The writer is Mr. 
Irving A. Greenfield. 

“The opportunities offered to a man in the 
technical writing field are too numerous to list. 
But let me give you some idea of what you can 
expect. First, if you are interested in professional 
standing, you will have it .. . the technical writer 
has a wide variety of employment possibilities, 
ranging from government to large industrial 
concerns, and down to the sub-contractors 
known as “job houses.” Your pay will be com- 
mensurate with your experience and the going 
rate throughout industry. . . . There is always 
the possibility of moving into one of the hun- 
dreds of technical magazines in the capacity of 
an editor or associate editor. Today, technical 
writers have the chance to travel . . . and the 
experience may be valuable for the fiction you 
write. . . . Technical writing is the beginning; 
the end is always up to you.” 

Living in Washington and being in the center 
of big business and government, I can see the 
enormity of technical writing—and it is growing. 

Haroitp STEPHENS 
1808 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We apologize for any con- 
fusion occasioned by Mr. Stephens’ article. After 
considerable investigation into the technical writ- 
ing field, we have reached the conclusion that 
while the current need for technical writers is 
quite real, that need is essentially for fulltime 
writers as opposed to freelancers. While not tech- 
nically at fault in his February article, Mr. Steph- 
ens may have caused confusion by speaking of 
his own, personal one-in-a-hundred experience as 
a freelance technical writer and appending a list 
of firms employing fulltime tech writers. 
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SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.”’ 


Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
ed thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

‘ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 





Address__ 




















Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


M*x* PERSONS say “‘between you and I”’ instead of “‘be- 


tween you and me’’—‘‘who”’ for ‘“‘whom.”’ Every time you 
speak or write you show what you are. Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, refi t. Real ¢ d of English 





will help you reach any goal. 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s famous invention 
—and you can actually SEE your English improve. It teaches 
by HABIT—makes it easier to adopt the RIGHT way. FREE 
BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing you thousands 
of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody’s method can do for 
you; it costs nothing to find out. Write now for free book, 
“‘How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


FREE SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH, 

2058 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 
(No salesman will call.) Tear this out as a 
reminder. 


BOOK 





NOVELS 
Criticised, edited, revised 


$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for ‘hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


ee Without glamor and apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines . . . It is the 
right book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, in the right way . oo 
necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the-way-up writer . . . Mark it up and keep it constantly for 
reference, as it will be the les advisory editor you can have... .’ 


—Magazine Industry 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 


A ScorT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, IN. 











580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.,N.Y. 




















The Quality Fiction Question 


by David McDowell 


What expectations await America’s 
serious fiction writer... 
for publication, for readership, 


for money, for fame? 


[ have learned from some fifteen years in the 
magazine and book publishing fields that 
there is a market for the serious writer who is 
writing quality fiction. Admittedly, however, 
I would have to agree with those short-story 
writer friends of mine who maintain that 
there seems to be much more of a chance for 
the good, serious novel than for short stories 
of similar competence. I will go into the short 
story market in detail later in this piece, but 
as far as book publishing is concerned, I 
think I can safely say that I do not know of a 
really first-rate, dedicated writer who cannot 
find a publisher. In fact, from my experience 
just the contrary seems to be true, and most 
publishers and authors’ agents are reading 
the literary magazines constantly looking fo: 
writers of talent who might have a novel or 
who might be in the throes of writing one. 
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The Quality Novel & The Publisher 


Yet what happens to the serious writer—or 
rather to his book once it is accepted—is 
often quite a different matter. All too often it 
is lost on a large list and does not receive the 
attention it should either from the publisher 
or the reviewers. This is especially true if the 
publisher is issuing 50-odd books a list, or 
roughly 100 a year. The first novel or the 
really serious novel frequently becomes just 
another low man on the totem pole. Good 
fiction has to be brought forceably to the at- 
tention of the reviewers and the buyers and 
clerks in the book stores and the book outlets 
in the department stores. This takes a great 
deal of time and effort on the part of the 
publishers’ publicity directors and the book 
salesmen. It cannot be left to chance. Re- 
viewers, for example, are inundated with lit- 
erally hundreds upon hundreds of review 
copies, and it is impossible for them to read 
them all, mzch less review them. The pub- 
licity director should, therefore, on each book 
strive for space on the book pages, and the 
salesman should battle to see that each book 
is represented in the book store’s stocks. 

I have said “should,” because in all too 
many major publishing houses this kind of 
attention is rarely given to quality fiction— 
and especially to first novels. They are left to 
make their way on their own. If they garner 
good reviews and start to sell, they are backed 
by the publisher; if they do not, advertising 
and other efforts are cancelled, and within a 
few months they show up on the remainder 
shelves. It is obvious that this means a loss for 
both the author and the publisher. It is also 
a partial explanation why the average sale of 
fiction (including the big best-sellers) is in 
the neighborhood of 3000 copies. 


Why 3 Martinis for Faulkner? 


This brings me to one of the main reasons 
why Ivan Obolensky and I decided to launch 
our own publishing firm. I had felt for sev- 
eral years that the biggest thing wrong with 
most publishers was the simple fact that 
about three-quarters of their time, money 
and energy was being put behind books which 
were likely to sell anyway. This squandering 
of publicity, promotion, sales and advertising 
efforts on the behalf of big-name authors and 
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topical] non-fiction seemed to me wrong and 
short-sighted. I could see no real point in a 
publicity director spending most of a two- 
hour, three-martini lunch with a reviewer 
talking about the new Hemingway, Yerby, 
Faulkner or other established authors’ books 
and neglecting so many which really needed 
enthusiastic presentation. Moreover, well- 
known authors such as these are going to be 
reviewed anyway, and the irony is that the 
critics will generally arrive at their opinions 
largely uninfluenced by what the publicity 
directors say. Similarly, a salesman’s time in 
the office of a buyer in a large store is strictly 
limited, yet there again most of that time is 
spent plugging the sure-shots. 


Quality Can Sell Well 


We at McDowell, Obolensky have tried to 
correct some of this imbalance by limiting 
our list to 20-odd books a year, or roughly 10 
to 15 a list, Spring and Fall. In this way we 
can devote a maximum effort behind each 
title in sales, publicity, promotion and adver- 
tising. There are no forgotten or neglected 
titles because it is possible to cover a smaller 
list in our meetings with both reviewer and 
buyer, as well as reprint houses and book 
clubs. Consequently, quality fiction, such as 
James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel, A Death 
in the Family, J. P. Donleavy’s The Ginger 
Man, and Helga Sandburg’s The Wheel of 
Earth—to name only three—has sold well 
for us. 

This strategy of publishing is working splen- 
didly for McDowell, Obolensky and we do 
not plan on changing it. Obviously, however, 
we do not and cannot make best-sellers out of 
every book, but if we can continue to double 
or triple the average sale of fiction, we feel 
that we are operating on a sound basis both 
for our authors and for ourselves. Needless to 
say, our system will not work for the giants of 
publishing, but I am convinced that even 
they would show a rosier profit picture if they 
would only concentrate less on the top of 
their lists and more on the books which now 
receive so little attention. 


Quality Writer Neglected 


A classic example of the neglect of a serious 
and distinguished writer is that of Andrew 
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Lytle, now head of the creative writing de- 
partment at the University of Florida. Few 
writers have been as much admired by their 
fellow craftsmen as Andrew Lytle, but the 
first three of his novels, The Long Night, At 
the Moon’s Inn and A Name for Evil brought 
him little but prestige. In my opinion, a large 
share of the responsibility for this must rest 
with his publishers. Lytle was a member of 
that remarkable group of southern writers 
called “The Agrarians,” and I first met him 
in 1936 when The Long Night was about to 
be published. I got to know him well over the 
years, and we were proud and delighted 
when he decided to come with our new firm. 
In fact, his splendid novel, The Velvet Horn, 
was the first book McDowell, Obolensky 
published. We worked hard for it, and it has 
gone through two large printings. It was also 
one of the six final candidates for the Nation- 
al Book Award for Fiction, and it received at 
least one first place vote. Since then we have 
published his A Novel, A Novella and Four 
Stories which could serve as a handbook for 
aspiring writers. Lytle has only written four 
stories, and they are frequently anthologized, 
but he was paid little for them—although 
now the larger and better-paying magazines 
are clamoring for whatever he might write. 
More than twenty years of outstanding and 
dedicated hard work should have brought 
him more returns from the marketplace. 


U.S. A., Can You Read? 


Yet even if we as well as other publishers do 
succeed in vastly improving the sale of qual- 
ity fiction, the situation of the serious writer 
is still precarious. Even if the present average 
of 3000 copies is increased to 6000 or even 
9000, it nonetheless is a shameful figure in a 
nation of 175,000,000 people, most of whom 
are presumed to have had at least a high- 
school education. And if one adds to that 
huge population the market in Canada and 
overseas, the arithmetic becomes still more 
depressing. Even the sales figures of the best- 
sellers seem tiny when one thinks in terms of 
our population. Probably no more than 15 
books a year on the average go over a 100,000 
copy sale, if reference works, such as diction- 
aries, and that perennial best-seller, the Bible, 
are excluded. 
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The inescapable conclusion is that we are 
not a nation of book buyers or even book 
readers. It is humiliating to compare with 
our own the ratios of book sales to population 
in countries such as England, France, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark and Germany. I have 
read, for example, that there are more book- 
stores in Paris alone than there are in the 
United States. I do not, moreover, doubt it a 
bit. There are only about 1,000 bookstores in 
this country which can be termed “Class A,” 
i. e., stores which specialize in books and carry 
a representative stock of both old and new 
titles. Most of the rest devote more space to 
greeting cards, records, games and Silly Putty 
than to books. This situation, however, is not 
entirely, or even primarily, the book stores’ 
fault. The profit margin in books is pitifully 
small, and the largest and most representa- 
tive stock of books will languish on the shelves 
if people do not buy them. 

And what has happened to the library in the 
home? Look about you. In comfortable 
homes, jammed with every labor-saving con- 
venience, you are likely to find more often 
than not that the “library” consists of a Bible, 
a dictionary, some stray college or high- 
school texts on botany or chemistry, and per- 
haps a few battered copies of best-sellers such 
as Gone With the Wind and Kon Tiki. In the 
same houses, however, you will no doubt find 
at least a dozen magazines ranging from For- 
tune to Seventeen. These are obviously read, 
but they may very well represent the only 
reading ever done in that house. 


Forecast: Muddy Road Ahead 


All this makes for a very gloomy picture; so 
what does the future look like, and what good 
signs are there to be seen anywhere? And 
how is the writer of good fiction affected? As 
I stated earlier, quality fiction will be pub- 
lished, and sales can be much improved if a 
proper effort is made. But it is also clear that 
few serious writers can expect to make a liv- 
ing out of their writing, and certainly not on 
a year to year basis. Consequently, almost all 
the best writers I know have to make the bet- 
ter part of their living by doing other things: 
from free-lance writing or teaching to work- 
ing in advertising agencies or department 
stores. 
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Paperbacks: A Ray of Hope 


The future may be better. Or at least I like 
to think so both for our sake and for the 
sake of the writers published by McDowell, 
Obolensky. The booming paperback indus- 
try offers perhaps the best chance for an 
improvement in reading taste. I am speak- 
ing not only about the cheaper paper re- 
prints but also about what are now called 
quality reprints. Most paperbacks are 
bought by people on the run—in bus, train 
or airline terminals or in the drug store 
after a quick lunch—and they are motivated 
by what the merchandisers call “impulse 
buying.” The hope of publishers is that a 
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ARSE NS Main Street 
certain percentage of these people will 
encounter a really good book and that they 
will want to read more books of quality and 
will become dissatisfied with the junk or 
even the third-rate. When that does occur, 
there is reason to hope that a real reader 
has been born and that a library will begin 
to accumulate where before there was none. 
If this happens enough, good books are 
bound to do better. 


What You Can Do for Public Taste 


There are also some important efforts now 
being made which publishers think may 
stimulate interest in books at every age level 
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and which may in addition raise the stand- 
ards of taste among American readers. Dur- 
ing National Library Week most of the 
largest magazines and newspapers through- 
out the country ran articles or advertise- 
ments or both urging the country to “Wake 
up and read.” Also many network radio 
and television shows gave free publicity to 
our libraries and to the importance of read- 
ing books. This is only the second year that 
such an all-out effort has been made, but 
already hundreds of libraries are reporting 
sizable jumps in the circulation of their 
books. If campaigns of this magnitude are 
continued over a period of years, they are 
bound to have a great effect on literally 
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millions who have had little or no contact 
with the wonderful world of books. I hope 
that everyone reading this article will do all 
he can next year to support National Library 
Week in his own community. 

This year marked the 10th Anniversary of 
the National Book Awards for fiction, non- 
fiction and poetry. The prizes are awarded 
jointly by the entire book industry: The 
American Book Publishers Council, The 
American Booksellers Association and Book 
Manufacturers Institute. These awards have 
got much publicity on the national level, and 
they are much valued by the authors who 
receive them, but there has not yet been 
enough cooperation on the part of the local 
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newspapers, radio and television stations or 
the libraries. Here, then, is another way 
where the writer or aspiring writer can help 
in his own home town to increase the inter- 
est in books. Obviously, many of them will 
actually be helping themselves either now or 
eventually. 


Who's Buying Quality Short Stories? 


I have saved to now a comment on the mar- 
kets for quality short fiction. Here the situa- 
tion is even grimmer and more limited than 
for the novel. Few of the largest and better 
paying magazines are interested in anything 
but formula fiction, although they occasion- 
ally will ignore their rules and print a really 
powerful and original story if it is by a big 
name. This, however, is rare, and until or 
unless the editors of these magazines are 
bombarded by letters from their readers 
demanding a more robust fare, they will 
undoubtedly continue to serve the same old 
menu of insipid pap. 

But a few large circulation magazines can 
and do publish good fiction. Among these 
are THE New Yorker, Harpers Bazaar, 
MADEMOISELLE and VocueE. And magazines 
can change their policies. PLAyBoy, once 
almost entirely a voyeur magazine, is now 
receptive to really first-rate work. EsQuirE 
is a slightly different example. After pub- 
lishing some of the very best short fiction of 
the 30’s and early 40’s, it somehow deteri- 
orated for several years. Now it, too, is look- 
ing for serious work. This is entirely due to 
the taste and intelligence of Arnold Ging- 
rich, the publisher, and Rust Hills, the fic- 
tion editor. Writers of the caliber of Robie 
Macauley (author of The Disguises of Love 
and The End oj Pity and Other Stories) 
and James B. Hall (author of Not by the 
Door) who had previously published only in 
the literary quarterlies and in the “little 
magazines,” finally found a larger audience 
in Esquire. 

Apart from the magazines I have men- 
tioned, practically the only others which 
print and pay for quality short fiction are the 
literary quarterlies. To name a few: THE 
KENYON Review, Hupson Review, PartI- 
SAN Review and THe Sewanee Review. 
Newcomers in the past few years are Bor- 
TEGHE OscureE in Rome, Italy and THE 
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Paris Review. Among the monthlies, THE 
ATLANTIC MonTHLy and Harpers of course 
still publish a limited amount of fiction. 

It is easy to see that the field is limited, and 
the lot of the short story writer is made even 
more difficut by the fact that story collec- 
tions in book form do notoriously poorly. So 
much so, in fact, that most book publishers 
are disinclined to publish them unless they 
are either sensational or written by well- 
established authors. This seems to me a great 
pity, for it is my opinion that the short story 
is the liveliest and most original form of 
writing being done in the country today. 
McDowell, Obolensky has published four 
books of stories in less than two years, and 
we have labored long and loud supporting 
them. But the results have been slim indeed, 
despite uniformly good reviews, and the 
average sale has been roughly 1,500 copies. 


Heritage for A Richer Horizon 


As bleak as this picture for short fiction is, 
I believe it is nonetheless better now than in 
the late thirties and early forties. When I 
entered Vanderbilt University in 1936 to 
study under John Crowe Ransom and 
Donald Davidson (also members of the 
“Agrarian” group), things were even worse. 
They stayed that way for quite a while. 
After my freshman year, I went with John 
Crowe Ransom when he accepted a teaching 
job at Kenyon College, and I was happy to 
be a part of the wonderful group of young 
writers and English students he attracted 
there. Among them were Peter Taylor, 
Robert Lowell, Robie Macauley, John Ner- 
ber and John Thompson. All of these men 
have published fine work, and all but one 
have taught creative writing at one time or 
another. But for many years it was hard for 
them to find a market—especially one that 
would pay. Today’s serious young writer can 
at least nourish a reasonable hope for publi- 
cation with pay by the quality publications 
noted above. The field is limited, but it is 
there. 

In 1939 Mr. Ransom founded THe KeEn- 
YON REviEw, and I worked for him from the 
beginning. When I finished Kenyon in 1940, 
I was appointed Secretary of the magazine 
and an Instructor in English. But in those 
days THE Kenyon Review paid little to 
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contributors. Now, fortunately, largely due 
to grants from the foundations, it as well as 
other reviews pay their writers well. Those 
years, moreover, were for me well-spent. 
Certainly I learned more about editing, 
editorial standards and devotion to good 
work by studying under and ‘working with 
John Crowe Ransom than I could have 
learned at any other place in the country. 
Beginning this Fall, Robie Macauley—one 
of my feliow students at Kenyon — will 
assume the editorship of THE KENYON 
Review on Mr. Ransom’s retirement. He 
will, I know, maintain all the standards and 
will provide for all of us another example of 
what taste, encouragement, devotion and 





NUN-ADY, 
work can do to improve the lot of those of us 
who are really interested in and committed to 
good writing. If there could only be more 
such dedication and personal involvement 
instead of isolation and detachment, perhaps 
the future need not be too unpleasant to 
contemplate. 

The serious writer must support other 
serious writers. He must buy good books, 
talk about good books, badger the local 
libraries into getting them and _ the local 
newspapers into reviewing them. Unless 
taste is improved and book sales increased 
on the local level, it seems obvious to me that 
there can be no improvement in the overall 
picture for quality fiction in any form. 
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40 Quality Fiction Markets 


Here are the questions we asked in compiling the following listing. 


When was your magazine established? 
2. Briefly, what are its aims and who are its readers? 
3. How frequently is your magazine published? How many short stories do you run 


4. What type fiction are you looking for? Anything you can say about preferred 
emphasis on characterization, theme, plot, experimentation, etc., will be helpful. 

. Of.the short stories that have already appeared in your magazine, would you name 
one or two that you especially like? Why? 

6. Approximately how long should fiction run? 

What rates do you pay for fiction? By the word? Flat story rate? Ox acceptance 








The Antioch Review, The Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, was established in 1941. Published 
quarterly: March, June, September and Decem- 
ber. The bulk of their material is articles in the 
humanities and social sciences. It is addressed to a 
literate but not necessarily professional audience 
and tries to bridge the gap between the scholar 
and the educated layman. In addition to articles 
it publishes some poetry and an average of two 
short stories per issue. Fiction should be ‘“‘mean- 
ingful” rather than “just entertaining.” Emphasis 
is upon theme rather than plot, and they do not 
object to successful experimentation in style. 
About their recent fiction Paul H. Rohmann, 
writes: “Recently we have published several 
stories by Wilma Shore, including “A Cow on 
the Roof,” which was reprinted in the 1958 O. 
Henry selections. These are typical of the stories 
we like—straightforward in presentation, original 
in theme, and written with insight and grace. Our 
fiction runs from 2000 to 5000 words, rarely 
longer. We pay $4 per printed page for fiction, on 
publication.” 
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Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. Albert F. Gegenheimer, Editor, writes: 
“The Arizona Quarterly was established in 1945 
under the auspices of the University of Arizona 
to provide a magazine of general interest for what 
we take to be a literate, educated audience. We 
feel that our readers are for the most part college 
graduates genuinely and sincerely interested in 
the world of today. The number of short stories 
varies somewhat though it averages about three 
stories per issue. I would say that we are fairly 
eclectic as far as type of fiction is concerned. 
Normally length is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 3500 words. For payment the writer of 
the published story receives a year’s subscription 
beginning with the issue in which his work appears 
and also receives 20 copies of that issue. Each 
year a committee selects the best short story of 
the previous year (along with the best book 
review, article and poem) and an award of $50 
is made to its author. Fiction submitted should 
be addressed simply to the Editors.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Just yesterday someone wrote to say he’d pay me IF I could teach him to write salable confessions. Could 


een God guarantee that? But remembering my own lost, lonely hours as I tried to break in I can offer 
this advice to beginners and hope it helps.” Anne Ridings Trimble answers a tyro’s most serious question. 


























« Should I Query the Editor ? 


what Thy Anne Ridings Trimble 


. We 
lege 
ate Should I query the editor about my over-due manuscript? I’ve answered this question so 
three Jolten by letter to amateur writers, that I’d like to answer it finally, if possible, then spend 
fairly [my time on writing words I have some hope of getting paid for. 

8 I know the problem first-hand—didn’t I spend years banging my head against the stone 
or of § Wall of rejection slips? I know how exasperating and tantalizing it is to put a part of your 
ption fheart on paper, mail it out hopefully, then wait and wait. Heart jumping, run to your 
Rech mailbox every day, and come back—empty-handed, feet dragging. Editors are plumb 
y of heartless, you at last think. 

book § Well, they aren’t—they’re just human too. With their own problems, plenty of them, 
bse not the least of which is to buy stories that will keep readers buying their magazines, else 
| they’ll get the axe themselves. And you can’t blame them for wanting to continue getting 


their paychecks, can you? 
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Even establishd writers like me, on call for 
rewrite-work and for special assignment, can 
expect to do a lot of waiting, especially on 
stories that haven’t been requested, One of 
my favorite editors will sit on a script for 
weeks while I chew my nails, then fire it back 
for a complete rewrite, wanting it returned 
practically overnight. But she doesn’t do it 
for meanness, or for the pleaure of cracking 
a whip over my aching back. She’s just hu- 
man—she has dozens of other things to do. 


How Lives An Editor? 


More important, I doubt that many writers 
have ever stopped to consider that editorial 
work is creative too, and creativity can’t be 
forced—or not easily. Ideas have to germi- 
nate a long time—maybe years. Doesn’t it 
stand to reason that it will take an editor a 
little time to see how to use characters and 
events utterly foreign to her experience? 
With dozens of stories to mull over, looking 
always for fresh material and new talent, 





“It seems to me that the writers who are going to 
succeed are the ones who ask for little help, but just 
keep plugging away at writing by themselves.” 


with magazine deadlines to meet and edi- 
torial policy to hew to, trying to shape public 
opinion a little, without going so far as to 
antagonize, editors surprise me by doing as 
well as they do. Writing is a tenuous thing 
at best. You can’t get correct answers by us- 
ing a multiplication table or a slide-rule. You 
must brood and brood and brood, like an old 
setting-hen, and then a lot of your eggs will 
never hatch. Editors are no different from 
writers in this respect. 

Editors do a lot to shape stories, and it takes 
time for them to think them out. I not only 
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don’t resent their suggestions—I welcome 
them, for I know my writing has been im- 
proved by them. These suggestions have been 
well worth waiting for. Of course I how] like 
a whipped dog when some precious line or 
character is cut out of a story—but in the 
end, I usually agree that the editor was right. 
After all, she knows more than I about what 
her readers want—and we writers should 
never forget we’re in busines to entertain. 
People who want to be instructed can go to 
text-books. 


Why NOT Query? 


So an editor gets a story from an unknown. 
For all she knows, it may be a straight case 
of plagiarism. She’s not sure—she just knows 
it haunts her. Is it good—or has she read it 
before, somewhere? After all, some big-time 
book-editors have been fooled into publish- 
ing books already in print, you know. She 
worries about that plagiarism angle for a 
while, decides she’s remembering the story 
because it’s good—but not good enough for 
printing in her magazine. Maybe it’s just 
slanted wrong? How can it be changed? She 
beats her brain against that question when 
she gets a spare moment, getting to the point 
where she wishes she’d never heard of the 
bothersome thing—almost. And then here 
comes an acid letter from the indignant 
writer, saying, “You’ve had my precious 
script for two months now. Have you al- 
ready printed it and spent the money your- 
self?”? Or something of the sort. Even if it’s a 
politely-worded letter, it can irritate. The 
editor was already on the point of thinking 
to heck with it. It’s going to be more trouble 
than it’s worth, IF it’s worth anything. 

So what does she do? Close up her office 
and give her undivided attention to Miss 
Nobody’s script? Don’t be funny, She sticks 
it right into that return envelope—if Miss 
Nobody was considerate enough to send one 
—and shoots it back to her. And Miss No- 
body tells her friends, “I ain’t been done 
right by that editor-woman.” 


One Story—Many Decisions 


Recently a young man whose mother I met 
years ago sent me a story to read. I’m no 
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Anne and son, Henry, who will enter law school 
this fall. She can sympathize with writing mothers. 


critic—the time involved can much more 
profitably be spent on my own ideas. But 
this particular young man is in college, as my 
son is. His mother is a widow, like my own. 
So—I sat down and wrote him as best I 
could, using my own envelope and postage 
to return his script. His story was based on 
revenge, which is hard to sell in today’s mar- 
ket—at least, to the markets I sell. I told him 
that, pointing out that to me the story would 
be stronger from either of two other points 
of view. I thought he’d picked the weakest 
character for his viewpoint-one. However, I 
doubted the story could be made salable. My 
own ideas—I’m not a critic. 

Now if an editor happened to be interested 
in this young man’s story, he’d have to make 
a lot of decisions about it. How could the 
story-idea best be presented? Which view- 
point to use? What about that downbeat 
ending? With newspapers and newscasts just 
bristling with tragedy, do readers want it in 
magazine stories too? Wouldn’t they prefer 
a heartwarming happy ending on this story? 
Happy endings do occur in real life—they 
just don’t get into news often. And it could 
be weeks before the editor got a workable 
idea about this story—of gave up on it and 
sent it home. 


Nop 
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So, should you query the editor if your 
precious script stays out for a long, long 
time? My answer would be a flat no, As long 
as the editor keeps it, there’s a possibility he’s 
looking for a way to make it usable for his 
mag. When he fires it back to you— Well, 
what are you going to do with it? You know 
anybody just dying to buy it? 


What Can You Do? 


So what can you do about this problem of 
delayed scripts? Or lost, as the case may 
be, for though it seldom happens, they do get 
mislaid occasionally. This spring a requested 
script of mine got mixed up in contest-sub- 
missions, and after two weeks, the editor 
wired me to send along my carbon-copy. I 
rushed to the post office, sent it by registered 
air.mail. Back home, I got the second tele- 
gram—the original had been found. Two 
other scripts got fouled up in the same deal. 
Did the mail-room clerk make the mistake, 
or was it the postman’s fault? Nobody knows 
—but they’re human too, so let’s forgive 
them their errors. 

You can be sure your script was received 
if you'll bother to put a self-addressed post- 
card in with it. On the other side, write 
“Name of Script, Date Received, Signed by.” 





Daughter, Juli, plans to be a doctor. “And what 
paid for their educations? Confessions, of course.” 
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When you get the card back, you’ll know 
your script is in good hands. 


In the Meantime, Why Not... 


And then—for goodness’ sake, forget it! 
How? Easily enough. Just pop that card into 
a safe place, and get to work again. (Though 
you should have done at least one story while 
waiting to get the card back.) If you have 
a dozen or so scripts in the mail, you can’t 
worry too much about the fate of any one 
of them. As one dear friend tells me regularly 
—and she’s been a pro for forty-five years— 
“Hope everything, expect nothing.” It’s the 
best philosophy for a writer, 

Read. Mingle with people and observe. 
Get mad about things you can’t hope to 
change—and write a story about it. That 
could change the world, a little. Keep your 
mind always looking forward to the new 
story, the new idea. Forget the ones mailed 
out until returned to you for revision or re- 
mailing. Don’t spend time feeling sorry for 
yourself because the editors aren’t more re- 
ceptive —if you hadn’t had a masochistic 
streak a mile wide in your make-up, you’d 
never have gone into this racket in the first 
place. You’re asking to suffer when you sit 
down at the typewriter. So go ahead and 
suffer—only use that emotion in your char- 
acters, about their problems. And some day 
that editor you’ve been pelting with scripts 
will write you a letter. 


In Case of Trouble... 


If, after four months you receive no word 
from the editor, then you do have a right to 
a polite query. But query with the knowledge 
that after four months, most missing man- 
uscripts are actually mislaid somewhere in a 
“to be rejected” stack. If your manuscript is 
good, it gets attention; if not, it goes into the 
reject stack, and upon rare occasions, gets 
lost. If you still want to query, be certain to 
make it brief and businesslike. For example, 
“On February 16th I sent you an article, 
‘The Best Things in Life Are Free, for con- 
sideration for publication in (name of maga- 
zine). The attached postcard was returned 
to me on February 21st, initialled LR, show- 
ing that the manuscript was received. If you 
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are not considering this manuscript for pub- 
lication, then I would appreciate its return 
so that I may submit elsewhere. Thank you 
for your cooperation.” DO state the date sub- 
mitted, the title of the manuscript, the type 
of manuscript (some houses sort out articles 


from short stories from fillers, etc.) , the pur- f 


pose of submittal (some magazines receive 
manuscripts for Contests and Criticism De- 
partments as well as for publication) and the 
name of the magazine (some editors read 
for several magazines published by the same 
house). DON’T ramble on about how you 
have been in the hospital with a new baby 
or appendicitis or away on a trip or flat 
broke, etc. After all, writing is a business, 
and if you are in need of someone to tell 
your personal problems to, then consult a 
psychiatrist, not an editor. 


If you still have received no word by six 
months, then is the time to put the finale 
into action. Simply write a brief letter to the 
editor stating that you are withdrawing the 
manuscript in question from their considera- 
tion and plan to submit elsewhere. DO state 
the facts of the case as per above; do send 
via registered mail, receipt requested (your 
proof that this letter of withdrawal] has been 
received) ; assume that the manuscript has 
been mislaid among the to-be-rejecteds and 
the editor is not going to spend half-a-work 
day tracking it down regardless of what ter- 
rible revenge you threaten. Finally, DO sub- 
mit it elsewhere (you should always keep 
carbons of all manuscripts, and can retype 
from this). One editor’s poison may be just 
what another editor needs to round out his 
coming issue. 

Of course, when you’ve sold enough that an 
agent feels you’re worth fooling with, then 
it’s the agent’s job to keep up with your 
scripts. For me, having this worry taken off 
my mind, plus the trouble of deciding which 
market to try next and so on, is more than 
worth the ten per cent my agent gets. She 
sure earns it, and bless her heart, she often 
gives me wonderful ideas, bits of plots. It’s a 
partnership, you see, and I often think I get 
the lion’s share of the deal. 

In a larger way, the editor is in partnership 
with you too. All writers are limited in their 
outlook, can handle only so many kinds of 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Walter Tevis recently accepted $25,000 for movie rights tohisnovel, The Hustler (Harper’s January 1959) 


Key to Slick-ville, U.S. A. 


by Walter Tevis 


Learn the system a self-labeled highbrow 
employs for writing slick fiction that sells. 


les been about six years since my first short story was 
bought by Esquire magazine. Since then I have sold 
some two dozen others, mostly to magazines like the 
Post, REepBooK, EvERYWOMAN’s, COSMOPOLITAN, 
PLaysoy and the now defunct Co.uier’s, THE AMERI- 
CAN and BLUEBOOK. My average income per story (in- 
cluding reprint rights) runs about $1000, although I’ve 
made as little as $50 and as much as $3250. Fulltime, 
I teach school; sparetime goes for writing books. 
Personally, I don’t like to read slick magazines. I am, 
to be blunt about it, a highbrow about what I read. 
There are probably many people who feel the same 
way: people who admire serious literature but can’t 
write it; people who would like to exercise literary skill 
they might have by writing for popular magazines— 
slick, pulp or in-betweens. This means writing for 
magazines they disdain. A paradox? Not necessarily. 
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Like many writers, Tevis prefers his independence. Staff writing jobs often pay more, but are too confining. 


The Slick-Egghead Pitfall 


But there is a pitfall for such a person—the 
danger of writing down, patronizing the very 
literature which, regardless of its inferiority 
as a type, is still the literature which such a 
person is trying to create. As far as I know, 
writing down never works, Even Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s silly and lightweight stories for the 
Post show an honest craftsmanship and lack 
of literary snobbery. The same is essentially 
true for William Faulkner—a brilliant, sensi- 
tive man, probably a genius—but he doesn’t 
appear to write down when he works for the 
movies or the big-paying magazines. He may 
not always write well when he does that kind 
of work, but he always turns out competent 
performances for the field and I think he 
earns his pay. I’m not pretending that either 
you or I happen to fall in the same category 
as Fitzgerald or Faulkner as men of talent 
and knowledge. 

I’m only trying to show that it is theoretic- 
ally possible for anyone to see honestly the 
limitations of popular magazine writing, and, 
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knowing them, earn ‘an honest dollar by 
staying within them. One need not be a seer 
to be aware that the vision of Life or of 
America or of the Meaning of Experience as 
these things appear in slick fiction can often 
be a falsehood and a mockery. One need not 
be a professional economist to be aware that 
those $1000-a-story magazines exist primar- 
ily to sell products through advertising and 
that the story writer has a line of work 
analagous to that of a belly dancer at a medi- 
cine show: he entertains the clientele while 
the pitch is being made for the product. 


The Rosy View Analyzed 


The special rose-colored view of life enjoyed 
by slick magazine readers was established 
long ago when editors first decided to offer 
convenient escape from the berrassing chaos 
of modern living. While magazine articles 
have grown more forceful and nowadays 
tend to treat the seamier side of life more 
honestly, the slick magazine’s fiction reader 
is still normally in a world apart. Miscegena- 
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tion and marihuana are left to the articles 
department, and if adultery should turn up 
in a fiction story occasionally, you’ll find it 
hard to put a finger on who shared what lost 
weekend at the beachhouse. For slick read- 
ers, life is wholesome, earnest and man is the 
master of his fate. 


If you want to cash slick fiction checks, re- 
member: No matter how illogical or chaotic 
or meaningless you may feel about many of 
life’s daily events—for the purpose of slick 
fiction, life has meaning, purpose and form. 
However difficult self-realization may be for 
you personally to achieve—for slick heroes 
and heroines, self-realization comes easy, 
often through some dramatic event. 


These cynical observations do not necessi- 
tate cynically-written fiction. All they re- 
quire is that the writer have no useless illu- 
sions about what he is doing, or trying to do. 


And what it seems to me that he should be 
doing is trying to write a story in which he 
honestly believes, even though he may be 
hampered by a hundred petty restrictions in 
which he entertains no belief whatever. He 
may feel that the magazine’s view of life is 
false and trashy; he may be aware that his 
own plot and characters are in large part 
stereotypes and of no real importance; but 
he must, at least while he is at the typewriter, 
feel his story, like it, and never for a moment 
think of it as beneath him. Let him think of 
the limitations (the avoidance of taboo sub- 
jects, the need for a fairly simple, optimistic 
view of life, the “uplift” requirement) in the 
way that a writer of sonnets thinks of his: if 
he scorns fourteen line poems and is disdain- 
ful of iambic pentameter he shouldn’t have 
started a sonnet in the first place. Maybe a 
free verse ode would be better. But once you 
pick the form you’re stuck with it. 


My 3-Point Slick System 


The system that I have used for handling the 
“form” of slick fiction has involved three 
simple steps: 

1. I write only about actions with which I am 
quite familiar. (In my case, pool playing, certain 
aspects of farming, and schoolteaching. ) 


2. I invent crises which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to take place during the routine of such 
action (a wierd new teacher comes to the school; 
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the farmer's arthritis makes milking cows impossi- 
ble, but he is too proud to admit it; a professional 
pool shark begins losing his eyesight) and about 
which I feel I would genuinely like to write, 
either because I can imagine the background well 
or—even better—because I am excited by the 
idea of the situation itself. 


3. I put the action into what I call a “character 
framework.” That is, I try to set things up so that 
the action solves an important personal problem 
for the main character. The farmer realizes that 
his pride has been foolish; the pool shark learns 
that he must prepare to face defeat; the faculty 
learns to respect the weird new teacher. 


Now if . . . if the characters are appealing 
enough, if the main action is suspenseful or 
fascinating or novel or revealing enough, and 
if the resolution of the character’s problem is 
convincing enough, then I have a story. And 
if not, I try again. 

I'll try to expand on each of these steps, in 
an: attempt to clarify the processes as well as 
I can. Naturally, here as anywhere, the 
process of creation is fundamentally obscure 
and the creator is never altogether sure just 
what he did anyway. But this much about it 
I can be pretty certain of. 


I. Write About the Familiar 


It isn’t my intention to fob off this notion as 
a piece of striking originality on my part. 
The recommendation “Write what you 
know about” is a platitude in the trade, and 
a tiresome one at that. Yet, like most plati- 
tudes, it’s probably a good 80 percent correct. 
But my suggestion is to write about actions 
not only which you know about but which 
you understand and can be imaginative 
about as well. One very fruitful source of 
such things is your job—present one, or a 
past one. If, say, you have worked in a dry 
cleaning plant, you should have a good-sized 
fund of minor (but in a story, all-important) 
particulars, such as how the cleaning fluids 
smell, how a spotter does his job, how the 
ventilation system works. With imagination 
you can figure out what might happen if a 
serious fire broke out in one of the tanks and 
about how this might be further complicated 
if the venting system broke down. And if you 
know dry cleaning you should know a plausi- 
ble way to make all this come about. In other 
words, you should be able to create a more- 
or-less convincing, exciting crisis. 
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Come September Mr. Tevis will swap roles of teacher-student in order to work on his Doctorate in English. 


To cite an example, take this passage from 
a story of mine in PLaysoy for January 1957, 
about a professional pool hustler who has 
just been released from prison: 


“In the back room Sam selected the best 20- 
ounce cue he could find in the wall rack, one with 
an ivory point and a tight butt, chalked the tip, 
and broke the rack of balls on what seemed to be 
the best of the four tables. 

“He tried to break safe, a straight pool break, 
where you drive the two bottom corner balls to 
the cushions and back into the stack where they 
came from, making the cue ball go two rails and 
return to the top of the table, killing itself on the 
cushion. The break didn’t work, however; the 
rack of balls spread wide, five of them came out 
into the table, and the cue ball stopped in the 
middle. It would have left an opponent wide 
open for a big run. Sam shuddered.” 


The equipment he uses, the way Sam plays 
the game are each important to the story; 
they help make what comes after seem real 
and logical to the reader. 


The action background for the slicks (un- 
like the cheaper adventure magazines) 
doesn’t necessarily have to be exciting in 
itself. You don’t have to possess intimate 
knowledge about polar bear hunting in the 
Yukon (although the Post buys that kind 
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too) or dope smuggling in Hong Kong. If 
you do know something about such odd-ball 
profesions, well and good. Such knowledge 
can pay off in writing. I have made a good 
deal of money from knowing about pool 
hustling. But I also write about farmers and 
schoolteachers. It’s really not what back- 
ground that counts, so much as your intimate 
knowledge of it and your imaginative power 
with it. 


II. Invent A Crisis 


In my story “Alien Love” in the April 1959 
CosMoPOLITAN, the crisis occurs when the 
weird new teacher is accused of making in- 
decent remarks to one of his students, Laurie 
Williams, a silly, vain little girl. It is not ex- 
plicitly stated what the remarks were and the 
climax takes place in the superintendent’s 
office: 

For a moment, Kronsteidt’s eyes blazed. ‘“‘Oh, 
sure. That’s why you called this . . .” he gestured 
sweepingly around the room, to the little jury in 
oaken chairs, “called all this, before you could 
maybe bother to ask me privately, what I said to 
this little girl. You look at Emil Kronsteidt and 
you say to yourself, ‘Now there’s a funny Hungar- 
ian fellow and I’m sure he makes indecent remarks 
to little high school girls, because he talks funny 
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and he flunks out all his lazy students and he has 
a funny way of combing his hair,’ and so you say, 
‘Well, we got to see that our little girls don’t get 
mistreated,’ so, naturally, you decide to have a 
little trial. Only you don’t tell Emil Kronsteidt 
what he’s accused of and you already got it fig- 
ured, all to yourself, what he’s done to all you good 
people.” 


Suddenly ashamed of her advance judg- 
ment on Kronsteidt, Anita Dodd, the school’s 
principal, urges the girl to spell out exactly 
what he had said to her: 


Laurie sniffed once. Then again. Her voice 
was a weak, childish whine, “He. . . told me I was 
flirting and . . . distracting part of his class.” She 
wiped a tear away with the back of her hand. 
“He said that a... girl my age shouldn’t be so... 


forward. That I shouldn’t wear . . .” she looked 
at the floor “‘, . . f-falsies.” 

Anita stared at her, in disbelief, for what 
seemed an incredibly long, silent time . . . “Falsies,”’ 


she said, laughing. “Falsies. Is that what it was? 
Bilof it ...?” 


Because I teach school, I know what rumor 
factories they can be. Here was a situation 
that could easily happen in any school. A 
man’s career about to be ruined by a vague 
accusation that everyone is quick to think 
the worst of. 

III. The “Character Framework” 
This is the part that makes the action into 
a story; and, furthermore, if done properly, 
makes the story a slick story. A number of 
words, creating a “framework” for the 
action, may only use one-tenth of the story’s 
space, but without them, an exciting crisis is 
not yet a story and is only an episode. And no 
matter how interesting or original they may 
be, such episodes are not bought by the 
editors of the big magazines. This, they would 
tell you, is because of what the readers want 
—characters with whom they can identify. 
For my purposes, I take that statement to 
mean that the way to sell your episode is 
to make it have a significant effect upon a 
character. Let him prove himself to his 
estranged son by putting out that fire. Let 
him realize that he is not as bright as he 
thought he was. Let him decide something, 
learn something, solve something. But let the 
action make him a different person from 
what he was before it happened. 

To go back to the schoolteacher story. 


NOx a 
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During the course of the story, it is révealed 
through dramatic example that Kronsteidt 
is a good science teacher. He knows how to 
make his subject interesting, but he also de- 
mands work from his students. And kids 
learn. This makes the faculty respect him as 
a teacher. 

Kronsteidt, himself, realizes during the 
course of the story that his sloppy personal 
appearance is distasteful to Anita Dodd, to 
whom he is attracted. He changes too. 

Sometimes the character notices his own 
defects; sometimes he is helped to this 
realization by another character in the story. 
This was the case of my proud farmer in 
“The Stubbornest Man” in the January 19, 
1957, SaruRDAY Evenrnc Post. Here is part 
of an exchange that takes place between 
the farmer and his daughter-in-law to be: 


She smiled back. “Good. Then what about 
Bill?” “Not Bill, William. And if I browbeat him 
it’s because he asks for it.” 

“Mr. Marcum,” she said firmly. “It’s Bill. To 
you, he’s William. But to himself, to his mother 
and to me—and I’m somebody who loves him too 
—his name is Bill. That’s the whole point of what 
I want to say about him.” 

“TI christened him William.” 

“You don’t own your son all by yourself,’ she 
said “Nobody does. He’s named himself Bill.” 

“All right then. It doesn’t make any difference. 
It’s anything you say it is.” 

“It makes a lot of difference. You’ve got to 
learn your son all over again. To stop thinking 
of him as an adolescent.” 

“How do you know how I think of him?” 

“How do I know? How do you treat him?” 

“All right. Maybe I do treat him that way. 
But he asks for it. He thinks he knows how to 
farm, and he won’t work for me.” 


Now you can’t suggest an entire character 
in this short passage—but this, coupled with 
other incidents which lead up to it help set 
the character framework. 


The Key 


While there are many ways to go about writ- 
ing successful fiction, this is the key that has 
worked well for me: understand the special 
rosy point of view; don’t write down; write 
about the familiar; invent a crisis; develop a 
character framework. 

It’s not a fancy key, nor by any means an 
infallible one. But if handled properly it 
can be useful, and, with luck, profitable. 
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Filler Festival 


by Charles V. Mathis 


Fishing kits, hunting accessories, merchan- 
dise certificates, electric gifts, and an exciting 
array of cold cash and checks await writers 
of thousands of fillers solicited by publica- 
tions across the country. 

If you discover or develop a time, work or 
money saver in any field—it’s as good as 
money in the bank if you send it along to the 
proper markets. Topical jokes are welcomed 
by many publications. 

One of the best ways to submit fillers is on 
numbered 3x5 plain file cards. Items should 
be double spaced, one to a card. A few pub- 
lications mentioned below require submis- 
sion on postcards. However, in most cases, 
the file cards suit the editor’s needs perfectly. 

Have you seen any unusual trucks? CLUEs 
magazine is looking for Ford trucks that have 
been fixed up for unusual jobs, If you know 
of any, send a brief description and a photo- 
graph to Ciues, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Crues will pay $25.00 for 


each accepted. 





Spreading Chestnut Tree 


It is an unusual neighborhood that does not 
have a famous old tree, of potential national 
interest. If your area has one or more, obtain 
a snapshot or larger photo of the tree and 
find out its history. Send the material to 
“Famous Trees of the United States,” 
Woman’s Day magazine, 19 W. 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. They use about twelve 
of these a year in the back-of-the-book sec- 
tion and each brings a handsome reward of 
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$50.00. Material will be edited to make up 
an extra long caption with photos accepted 
for publication. 

Unique, strange and curious food facts 
will find a ready market in Foop Topics. 
The source of each item must be included. 
They pay $1.00 for each fact accepted. 
Address food facts to “Can You Beat 
That?”, Foop Topics, 708 Third Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


A Profitable Blind Date 


Did you meet your sweetheart in an un- 
usual way? If so, write to TRUE ROMANCE 
about it. They pay $10.00 for letters used 
in this department, entitled, “How I Met 
My Love.” Send letters to TRUE ROMANCE, 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

“News of teen-age fads, customs and say- 
ings draw $1.00 apiece when accepted by 
True Srory’s new teen-age department. 
Send them to Katherine Clelland, “Heard 
The Word,” True Srory, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Do you know any tall timber tales? If you 
do, write them up and you may obtain 
$5.00. When available, this publication 
mails a “Smoky the Bear” ash receiver along 
to each contributor, whether the tall tale is 
published or not. Tall tales for this publica- 
tion should be centered around forestry, log- 
rolling or any aspect of lumberjack life. 350- 
word maximum. Send tales to “Tall Timber 
Tales,” TrmsBer Topics, Allis-Chalmers Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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In New York, Magi Maxwell is again com- 
piling one of her book length collections of 
“101 Office Short Cuts.” Short cuts, tips and 
hints are wanted in the fields of shorthand, 
typing, filing, telephone pointers, mailing 
memos and miscellaneous office short cut 


| ideas. The aim of the book is to make busi- 
‘ness men and women more comfortable 


without sacrificing their efficiency. Ideas ap- 
plicable to home office work are not sought, 
unless they can be applied to professional 
business offices. One dollar is paid on publi- 
cation for each tip and hundreds are used in 
each collection. Mail your items to Editor 
Magi Maxwell, “Office Short Cuts,” Real 
New Books, P. O. Box 1432, General P. O., 
New York 1, New York. 


Fishing for Fun 


If you are a fisherman or have a relative 
interested in the sport, TratL-R-NEws 
awards 36 fishing kits annually for items 
published in the Fishin’ Guide section. Just 
send a letter of 300 to 400 words telling 
about a favorite fishing spot. Tell where the 
spot is located, near what town and what 
routes lead there. What kinds of fish are 
taken? How big do they run? What are the 
best methods and tackle to use? Best baits 
and lures for each? What are the limits on 
the various fish? Season? License cost? Are 
boats available? What do they cost. And be 
sure to tell where there is trailer parking or 
camping area nearby. Each letter printed 
gets three gifts: a lure, fishing line and lure 
oil. Address letters to “Robert Coudy’s Fish- 
ing Guide,” Trait-R-News, Box 1551, 534 
W. Colorado Street, Glendale 4, California. 
Hundreds of handsome gifts are awarded 
anually for fishing, hunting, camping and 
outdoor hints published by THE AMERICAN 
Lecion Macazin_. Usually a fishing or hunt- 
ing accessory, awards often include items 
valued at around $15.00 apiece. Prizes in- 
clude a wealth of items, all of which would 
be treasured by the outdoorsman. Send hints 
to Outdoor Editor, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Macazin_, 720 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
New York. 

THE AMERICAN SALESMAN pays $10.00 
each for ideas that work to help boost sales 
for salesmen. Send these unique ideas of 


ways in which salesmen chi Gratiatize their 
products or services or persuade prospects to 
buy to “Ideas That Work,” THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN, 355 Fourth Avenue, New York 
17, X. ¥. 


Southern Cooking ... Ummm! 


A dozen electric prizes are awarded annually 
for the best recipes of the South’s finest cooks 
submitted to ALABAMA RuRAL ELECTRIC 
News. A prize is awarded for the best recipe 
printed each month. Address all recipes to 
Editor Sara Key, ALABAMA RuRAL ELECTRIC 
News, 3642 South Perry Street, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Over a hundred jokes and anecdotes re- 
ceive $1.00 each annually from CappEr’s 
WEEKLY. Mail them to “The Story Teller,” 
Anecdote Editor, Capper’s WEEKLy, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Nearly two hundred contributors each year 
receive $2.00 for letters to Kate Marchbanks. 
Children’s sayings, household hints, child 
care and family problem hints, and cooking 
tips all reap their share of these awards. Mail 
them to Kate Marchbanks, Cappers 
WEEKLY, Topeka, Kansas. 

Children of subscribers may send children’s 
jokes and riddles to MipLanp CooperaTor. 
Each published gets a little gift. Address: 
Uncle Walt, Miptanp Cooperator, 739 
Johnson Street, N. E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 


Farm Tips 


Nearly 300 “Handy Hints” a year are used by 
a bi-weekly publication, THE Farmer. 
$2.00 apiece is paid for each of these time- 
savers for farm and household work. Pic- 
tures or rough drawings are solicited, wher- 
ever possible. Address hints to “Handy 
Hints,” THe Farmer, 55 East Tenth Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

About a hundred and fifty handy ideas for 
farm and home are used annually by the 
Iowa FarM AND Home RecistTER. $2.00 
is paid after publication for each acceptable 
idea. $3.00 is paid if you send along a usable 
sketch or photo of the work or time-saving 
device or hint. Address items to “Try This,” 
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Iowa Farm AND Home ReEscIsTER, 715 
Locust Street, Des Moines 4, Iowa. 

Nearly fifty items are used annually by a 
monthly, THE ProcrEssIve Farmer. $10.00 
is paid for the best hint submitted each 
month while $5.00 is paid for all others 
printed. These must be original time, money 
or labor savers especially adapted to South- 
ern farms. Mail items to “Handy Devices De- 
partment,” THE PRocGRESSIVE FARMER, Bir- 
mingham 2, Alabama. 

Strictly household hints are wanted by a 
Florida magazine that pays $1.00 apiece 
for fifty of the time savers printed annually. 
Send items to “Short Cuts,” FLorma 
Grower, 1306 Grand Central Avenue, 
Tampa, Florida. 

About eighty-four household hints are used 
yearly by the Rexall Drug Company’s maga- 
zine. Rexall merchandise certificates worth 
$1.00 each are sent to those whose hints are 
published. Send your favorite household 
hints to “Housekeepers’ Clinic,’ Home- 
TOWN—THE REXALL MaGAZINE, Rexall 
Square, Los Angeles 54, California. 

If you have any bright ideas for saving time, 
labor or money in ceramic hobby work, send 
them along to Ceramics MonTHLy, 4175 N. 
High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. From 
$1.-$5. is paid for each item used. 


Gas Money Guaranteed 


If you’ve come across some unusual way of 
correcting car troubles, jot it down and mail 
to “Garage Gimmicks,” Car Lire, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Each 
printed gets $5. 

Have you discovered or developed a money- 
saving short cut for making your own auto 
repairs? Have you found an easier way to do 
a difficult car job? Got a tip that will make 
driving safer or easier? PopuLarR ScIENCE 
will pay a cash award of $15 for every auto 
repair hint accepted. Address hints to 
“Model Garage” Editor, PopuLarR ScrENCE 
Mon THLy, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 

Short cuts in building work rate $25 apiece 
when used by the AMERICAN BulLper. Send 
a brief written description, a simple sketch 
or snapshots, A freehand drawing is fine so 
long as it’s clear. Send your better building 
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methods to AMERICAN BuILpER, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Jokes get $1.00 each from the Macic Cir. 
cLE, Perfect Circle Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Indiana. Bi-monthly; uses 8 to 10 jokes 
per issue. 

A hundred and fifty gags and jokes earn 
$1.00 apiece from AMERICAN Gir. All jokes 
must be written in ink or typed on three-cent 
postal cards—no more than two on a card. 
Address cards to AMERICAN GirL, Jokes 
Dept., 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Give your name, full address and age 
with each submission. 





$5 Hole in One 


Gotr Dicest has a new department, “Links 
Laughs.” Send letters of not over 200 words 
about interesting, unusual or amusing inci- 
dents on the golf course. Each letter pub- 
lished earns a $5 check. Mail them to “Links 
Laughs,” Gor Dicest, 611 Davis Street, 
Evanston, I]linois. 

Did you know that “Strange As It Seems,” 
the syndicated newspaper feature, often uses 
oddities contributed by readers? Send along 
any unusual fact or incident from your home 
area that is strange, odd or curious. Mail 
submissions to Elsie Hix, “Strange As It 
Seems.” 2000 Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 
28, California. Those published earn the con- 
tributor a copy of Elsie Hix’s “Strange As It 
Seems” book. 


New Baby in Your House? 


One of Goop HousEKEEPING’s newest de- 
partments is “Born Yesterday.” $10.00 is 
paid for each item relating to infant care 
published in this department. Scores of hints 
are used monthly. Mail them to “Born Yes- 
terday,” Goop HousExkeeEpine, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Ora Hyciene pays $1.00 apiece for news 
clippings published about dentists in the 
news. Send along clippings containing stories 
about dentists who have unique hobbies, 
radio, TV or motion-picture celebrities, avia- 
tors and successful authors. Mail clippings 
to “Dentists In The News,” Orat HycIeneE, 
708 Church Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


See Writer's Market (page 42) for more filler 
markets. 
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WRITER GONE 
DRY 





by John Keel 


What happens to a writer when the words won’t come, characters 
won’t take shape, and a slump stretches into a prolonged dry spell? 


Fora long time after I returned to America I spent my days sitting in a room 
painted black in a six-floor walk-up in Greenwich Village. I sat in front of a 
brand new typewriter with a clean sheet of expensive paper in it. Close by 
were three glass cages containing three live cobras who reared and hissed 
everytime I moved my chair. Over them was a shelf loaded with a stack of 
adventure magazines containing stories I had written and a book with my 
picture on the back of the dust jacket. They testified that I was a writer. My 
friends said I was a writer. And I believed them. 

For six years I had wandered through forty countries alone, with little more 
than words to feed me. For six years I had pecked at a tiny, cheap portable 
on scraps of rough, thin paper. I had writen in dark hotel rooms in Calcutta 
and Bombay, grass huts in Africa, palaces in India, in lamas’ cold cells high in 
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the Himalayas. Often I wrote on flimsy 
onion-skin, single-spaced to save postage. 
Editors had bought what I had written. They 
had put my name on the covers of their 
magazines. They had printed my picture and 
written editorials praising me. 

Then, suddenly, I was 27 years old and 
alone in a black room in New York. And I 
couldn’t write anymore. 


“The Words Were All Gone” 


It seemed as if I had said all the things there 
were to be said. As if all my experiences were 
down on paper. As if my book summed it all 
up and left nothing over. Besides, New York 
galled me. It demanded things of me that 
Calcutta never did. Press agents and news- 
papermen hounded me. Sober, fresh-faced 
little men from Madison Avenue seemed to 
be trying to run my life. 

So each day I sat in front of the new type- 
writer, burrowing deep into myself, probing 
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into every dark corner, searching for a 
thought or a truth or a character I could 
commit to words. But the corners were all 
empty. The words were all gone. 

Over the years I had gone through many 
slumps. But this time something told me this 
was more than a slump. I was dry. I was 
finished. My old goals were reached. There 
were no new ones to take their place. So, | 
stopped being a writer. 


Cocktail-Coffee House Circuit 


I rested on my laurels. I performed on tele- 
vision with my snakes. I lectured about writ- 
ing. I attended a million cocktail parties and 
sat in coffee houses with pseudo-intellectuals, 
expounding my views on writers and writing. 
People listened because, after all, I was the 
author of a published book and newspapers 
were always writing me up. 

But at night, when the city died, I roamed 
the empty streets alone, aching inside with 
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the raw, aimless hungers of a 17-year-old 
who doesn’t know yet what he wants to be 
when he grows up. I slept until noon every- 
day and stopped going into my black room 
to stare at the blank sheet of paper. Editors 
gave me assignments that I never finished. 
I searched for love and found it in girls who 
went through hell because I couldn’t share 
everything with them. 


The Million Laugh Routine 


Finally I decided a change of environment 
might help. I got rid of my pet snakes and 
moved to another, larger, brighter apartment 
and picked a gregarious army buddy for a 
roommate. We had parties every night 
and life was a million laughs and I was just 
too busy to think about writing anymore. 

My 28th birthday came and went. Editors 
forgot me. People no longer encircled me 
when I entered a cocktail party. Newspapers 
no longer wrote about me. Radio and tele- 
vision programs stopped calling me to ask 
me to appear. My typewriter was only used 
for occasional letter writing. The magazines 
on the shelf started to turn yellow and no 
new ones were added to the pile. The book 
with my picture on the back vanished from 
the stores and the royalty checks dwindled to 
nothing. 

One day I realized I had even stopped 
thinking of myself as a writer. So again I 
made a drastic change in environment. I left 
my roommate and moved to the upper West 
side of Manhattan, away from Greenwich 
Village altogether, where I told myself I 
could think and work. I lost track of all my 
old friends, including those who were selling 
writers. 


No Friends, No Writing 


The great withdrawal into myself had begun. 
And with it came the great, driving loneliness. 
Previously I had substituted social activity 
for writing. Now I had deliberately cut my- 
self off from that activity and there was 
nothing left. No friends. No writing. I just 
couldn’t write adventure stories with the old 
flair in the middle of New York. 

I was totally alone. More alone than I had 
ever been in those far-off hotel rooms. In two 
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years I had gone from the heights to the 
stoney bottom. 

Years of hard work and discipline were 
gone. Now, in my new apartment, I couldn’t 
face the typewriter. Each morning I fled into 
the city streets to haunt the museums, parks 
and libraries, searching for experiences and 
ideas. But all I found was an empty drabness. 
Beaten old men wasting their last days in the 
Automat. Weary old women, their children 
grown and gone, alone in the art galleries. 
There was none of the excitement and new- 
ness of Baghdad or Paris or Singapore. There 
was nothing to turn on the flow of words 
again. 

Yet this was the city of O. Henry and Tom 
Wolfe. They had found something here, 
where I was finding only emptiness and 
despair. The truth was that the city was still 
very much alive, but I was dead inside. I was 
insensitive to experience. 


My Moment of Truth 


This grim fact was pressed upon me one fall 
afternoon when I paused at the edge of a 
crowd in downtown Manhattan and watched 
a man on a window ledge high above the 
street. Police were reaching for him from 
every nearby window. Firemen were ready- 
ing nets below. But he cheated them and 
jumped. 

I walked slowly away, my hands deep in my 
pockets, my eyes on the blank sidewalk. Sud- 
denly, after I’d gone about two blocks, I 
stopped with a start, stunned with the reali- 
zation that I had just watched a man die 
and had instantly dismissed it from my mind! 
Had I become so unfeeling, so calloused? 

That was my moment of truth. 

I had been living in the past, searching my- 
self for old experiences, trying to live up to 
the image of my old self, when all the time 
my world had changed and I had to change 
along with it if I wanted to survive as a 
writer. Or as a man. 

I lifted my eyes and looked at the whirlpool 
of noise and life around me. There was some- 
thing to write about. There was everything 
to write about. That bum in the doorway 
worrying how he was going to raise the price 
of a “jug.” That old lady walking stiffly along 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Many Canadian publishers will provide an 
open market for the American or Canadian 
writer who has the knowledge and the ability 
to turn out the sort of material required. But 
past experience has shown that too many 
authors pay no attention to what Canadian 
publishers and publications are seeking. The 
trade-journal contributor who is selling regu- 
larly to United States magazines may not be 
able to sell a single piece in Canada. No mat- 
ter how well he knows his subject, he must 
also understand it from the Canadian angle. 

Very few publishers north of the border can 
be so general in their interests that a Cana- 
dian slant is unnecessary. It takes years of 
working in certain fields to absorb all the 
background that helps one to know the sub- 
tle differences between American and Cana- 
dian approaches. 

There is, however, call for articles on how 
something is done in the States, for purposes 
of comparison or to broaden the Canadian 
outlook. The widest market, though, is for 
material that has a positive northern flavor. 

No publisher in Canada cares to look at old 
manuscripts that have been rejected by all 
possible markets in the States. Too many 
American writers seem to feel that northern 
standards are lower, and they consequently 
waste a lot of time and postage. If you want 
to write for Canadian markets, write material 
that is definitely aimed at them from the very 
first. Don’t try to doctor up some piece that 
didn’t make the grade in New York or 
Chicago. 


Special Postal Rates Apply 


United States postage has no value in Can- 
ada, so the author sending material across the 
border should put Canadian postage on his 
return envelopes. First class postage in Can- 
ada is five cents for the first ounce and three 
cents for each ounce after that. If you know 
anyone in Canada, have him send you a 
batch of five and three-cent stamps, or else 
write to the postmaster of some Canadian 
city to enquire if he will sell them to you by 
mail. If you intend to try the northern mar- 
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kets regularly, get a large supply so that you 
won't become a nuisance, and if your manu- 
scripts are likely to be weighty, send for 
stamps in larger sizes. Postal officials don’t 
want writers to make up postage with a five- 
cent stamp and a long string of threes. 

Here, then, are some of the markets most 
likely to be receptive to American and Cana- 
dian free-lance writers. I suggest that you 
consult CANADIAN FREELANCE Markets 185 
James St., St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada, 
to keep posted on changes and additions to 
this list. Those that don’t pay are included 
because they can be of immense value in get- 
ting your name established north of the 
border, and some of them carry considerable 
prestige. A query for articles and books is al- 
ways better than a blind submission. 


Book Publishers 


Most Canadian book publishers are repre- 
sentatives for several American and British 
book companies. Therefore, a Canadian is 
especially desirable here, for more general 
volumes will come from the houses repre- 
sented. And many top American companies, 
such as Doubleday and Dodd-Mead, have 
their own Canadian companies and will pre- 
fer to consider manuscripts, even with a 
Canadian approach, in their New York edi- 
torial offices. 

Canadian schools have coped with texts 
from the States and England for many years, 
and now there is a strong desire for school- 
books that are definitely Canadian in every 
way. This will provide a wide and valuable 
market for authors capable of producing for 
such a specialized field. 


Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 2B, 
Ontario. Interested in manuscripts at all times, but 
except for a few juveniles tries to place acceptable 
manuscripts with one of its principals in the U.S., 
which should be of interest to Canadian authors 
especially. 


Burns & MacEachern, 12 Grenville St., Toronto 
5. Definitely interested in seeing manuscripts of all 
kinds from American as well as Canadian authors. 
Specializes in books on art and books of specifically 
Canadian interest, but does not usually publish 
educational and technical books. Prefers manu- 
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scripts to be addressed to the firm rather than to 
an individual editor, and offers a contract that de- 
pends on the circumstances of each venture 
undertaken. 


Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 791 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto 10. R. W.W. Robertson, Editor. Inter- 
ested in any material of a general nature that meets 
its publishing standards, and it specializes in bi- 
ography and history. Publishes few novels. 


Copp Clark Publishing Co. Ltd., 517 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto 2B. W.C. McMaster, Managing 
Editor. Always eager to receive good manuscripts 
from both American and Canadian authors. Par- 
ticularly interested in juveniles, especially those 
with a Canadian or British historical background. 
From Canadian authors desires material for text- 
books tailored to fit the needs of Canadian class. 
Authors should send a query first, and individual 
contracts will be negotiated with them. 


J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 100 Scarsdale 
Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. C. J. Eustace, Vice Presi- 
dent. Interested in publishing the work of es- 
tablished American authors, but this is usually 
handled through an agency. Is very interested in 
placing the work of Canadian writers, both trade 
and educational, in the U.S. with publishers, and 
“have been successful in doing this in a number 
of cases.” 


Longmans, Green & Co., 20 Cranfield Rd., To- 
ronto 16. Miss Helen O’Reilly, Chief Editor. Ex- 
tremely interested in anything written by Canadian 
authors, and writes a normal contract with all 
authors, with a starting royalty of 10%. 


Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., St. Martin’s House, 
70 Bond St., Toronto 2. Kildare Dobbs, Editor. 
Fiction: of specially Canadian interest, either be- 
cause the writer is Canadian or because Canadian 
topics or settings or characters figure largely in it. 
Non-fiction: Canadian history, exploration, biog- 
raphy, etc. Books on Canadian topics of lasting 
interest. No “quickies” please. Juveniles: ideas for 
the Great Stories of Canada Series from writers of 
demonstrable competence. Contracts usually pro- 
vide for sliding scale of royalties. 


McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 25 Hollinger Rd., 
Toronto 16. Claire Pratt, Associate Editor. Inter- 
ested in book-length manuscripts by Canadian 
writers or about Canada. 


Musson Book Co. Ltd., 103 Vanderhoof Ave., To- 
ronto 17. C.J. Musson, Vice-President. Does a 
minimum amount of original publishing by Cana- 
dian authors, but gets other material from the 
American companies it represents. 


Renouf Publishing Co. Ltd., 2182 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal 25, Quebec. A. J. Constantin, 
Managing Director. Specializes in texts and refer- 
ence books for school, college, and university; 
particularly technical books for university level. 
Wants only material for which there is a demand 


in Canada and so far has dealt only with Canadian 
authors. No fiction wanted. 


Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto 2B. 
In the market for material from Canadian 
authors, and from American authors if their 
manuscripts deal with Canadian themes. Publishes 
fiction, biography, travel, history, religious books, 
political economy, art books, poetry, and others. 
Length 50,000 to 150,000 words. Reports in about 
six weeks, and pays on royalty basis. 


University of Toronto Press, University of To- 
ronto, Toronto 5. Francess G. Halpenny, Editor. 
Interested in works of serious non-fiction by Cana- 
dian authors, or from an American author unless 
its subject is of interest only or very largely to an 
American audience. Standard royalty contract, un- 
less the work is such as to be handled in some 
special way. 


Theaters 


There is no Broadway in Canada, and most 
plays produced in Canada come from New 
York, or at least from an American or British 
source. However, some university and col- 
lege drama departments and a few commu- 
nity theaters will consider original plays by 
Canadian playwrights or that have a very 
definite Canadian theme. Montreal, To- 
ronto, and Vancouver have especially active 
groups. 


Crest Theatre, 551 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto. 
Donald G. Davis, Co-Producer. Looking for origi- 
nal plays, particularly when the authors are Cana- 
dian residents. Seldom presents an evening of 
one-act plays, so is mainly concerned with finding 
full-length dramatic works. Slow in reporting. 


Magazines 


The market for short fiction is limited in 
Canada, and even smaller is the outlet for 
verse and the literary essay. General articles 
and trade-journal non-fiction have a better 
chance of publication. 


Aircraft, 341 Church St., Toronto 2. R. G. Hal- 
ford, Editor. Specializes in topical aviation articles 
with a strong Canadian angle. If American authors 
can supply material of this kind, the editor is inter- 
ested, but authors for this market must know the 
Canadian scene. Wants articles on aeronautical 
subjects, military or civilian, manufacturing, op- 
erations or research and development. Does not 
want generalized articles. Length about 1,200 
words; payment $40 to $50. 


Angler’s Guide, see Hunting & Fishing in Canada. 
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Canadian Market Letter 


Blue Jay, 2335 Athol St., Regina, Saskatchewan. 
G. F. Ledingham, Editor. Interested in any phase 
of natural history that applies to Alberta, Mani- 
toba, and Saskatchewan, or to prairie naturalists. 
No pay at present. 


Building Supply Dealer, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Monthly. Features, 500-1,000 words, with 
four to eight photographs, on solving merchan- 
dising problems, successful methods used by deal- 
ers, and developments in the building-material 
trade. Payment, 2 cents a word and up, with 
$3.00-$5.00 for photos. Query first. 


Bus and Truck Transport, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. Monthly, for companies that operate 
six or more buses or trucks. Features, 1,000-1,500 
words, with four or five pictures, on improving 
operations, increasing business, handling special 
assignments, maintenance. Also, 500-1,000-word 
pieces, with two pics, on fare increases, labor dis- 
putes and relations, local and provincial legislation, 
““piggy-back”’ operations, etc. Query. Pays 2 cents 
a word and up, and about $4.00 for photos. 


Cabin Building, see Hunting & Fishing in Canada. 


Camping Under Canvas, see Hunting & Fishing 
in Canada. 


Canada Lumberman, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don 
Mills, Ontario. Articles of 1,000-3,000 words on 
logging, lumber and allied industries in Canada. 
They should be semi-technical, or marketing, solv- 
ing, or reporting the solution of problems, and 
the like. Pays 2 cents a word, $3 to $5 per pic- 
ture. May pay more for certain pieces. Authors 
should query before sending manuscripts. Pay- 
ment upon publication, not acceptance. 


Canadian Architect, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. Articles covering all interests of archi- 
tects in Canada. U.S. writers should be sure that 
articles have a Canadian application, and all 
authors should query. This is a business paper and 
does not want articles so technical that they should 
be in a professional journal. Pays 2 cents a word. 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. A “management, technical and me- 
chanical” publication that goes to men who sell, 
repair, and service automobiles or trucks. Partly 
staff written, but needs articles on automotive 
service and repair at the customer or retail level. 
1,500 words, up to 2,500 with four good pics that 
have plenty of clear information with them. Send 
summary of proposed articles. Payment around 
$25 and $3-$5 for photos. 


Canadian Aviation, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Monthly. Covers aviation from all angles, in- 
cluding military flying and guided-missiles pro- 
grams. Articles are 750 to 1,500 words long and 
should be accompanied by photographs. Articles 
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should be in editor’s hands about the 12th of the 
month preceding month of publication. 


Canadian Baker, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Monthly. Needs articles on retail bakeries, whole- 
sale bakeries, and bakeries combined with restau- 
rants in Canada, from merchandising angle rather 
than on how to bake. News items on who is doing 
what in the baking industry. 500 words and up, 
with pics. About 2 cents a word and $3.00 for 
pictures. Please query first. 


Canadian Boy, see Sunday School Publications. 


Canadian Builder, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26. 
Articles, photographs on the building industry in 
Canada. Query before submitting anything. 
Editor: Bert Prime. 


Canadian Cattlemen, 707A 14th St., N. W., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Frank Jacobs, Editor. Uses articles 
mostly on Canadian beef-cattle industry, but now 
and then likes something on the early history of 
Western Canada. May include an unusual short 
piece about cattle and/or horses. It is best to query 
before submitting, of course. Pays 2 cents a word, 
with a minimum of $10, and $1.00-$3.00 for 
photos. 


Canadian Chemical Processing, 1450 Don Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Clear articles on the chemi- 
cal-processing industry, about 2,000 words, for 
which payment will be 2 cents a word, with extra 
for pictures. Query. 


Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec. D. H. Fal- 
lows, Executive Editor. Articles of 1,400 words, 
with two or three photos, on medical practice, hos- 
pital administration, medical economics, business 
practice, medico-legal aspects, but not on diagnosis 
and treatment. Must have a Canadian application, 
and it would be wise to query editor first. 


Canadian Electronics Engineering, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Technical articles 
needed on manufacturing and using electronic 
equipment, but not a field that free-lancers are 
usually qualified for or capable of hitting. Engi- 
neers, however, should query, and should be sure 
they have a Canadian angle. 


Canadian Exporter, see Hunting & Fishing in 
Canada. 


Canadian Forum, 30 Front St. W., Toronto 1. Mil- 
ton Wilson, Literary Editor. Monthly. Interested in 
short fiction, poetry, and critical, political, and 
literary articles, not necessarily from a Canadian 
slant. However, when files are well stocked, the 
American writer will have more difficulty than the 
Canadian in getting accepted. No pay at present, 
but the prestige of appearing here means some- 
thing. 


Canadian Girl, see Sunday School Publications. 


Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Published every other Saturday. Articles, 500- 
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1,200 words long, with one to four clear pictures, 
well captioned, on solving merchandising prob- 
lems. Editor will supply questionaires on which 
articles about stores can be based. Needs corres- 
pondents from some regions of Canada, so a Cana- 
dian writer should query first to learn if his region 
is covered. Primarily interested in Canadian mer- 
chandising articles. About 2 cents a word and 
$4.00 a pic. 


Canadian High News, 62 Shaftesbury Ave., To- 
ronto 7. Don Travis, Managing Editor. Weekly, 
for high-school students and teen-agers. Interested 
in articles on sports, hobbies, entertainments, and 
other aspects of Canadian high-school life, or ideas 
applicable to Canadian school life, with illustra- 
tions, if possible. Also publishes five annuals, which 
cover careers, education, graduation, back-to- 
school, and Canada in general. Does not want 
articles over 1,500 words, and shorter lengths have 
a better chance. Pays $5.00 to $25 for articles and 
pics. 


Canadian Hospital, 280 Bloor St., Toronto 5. 
“Serves the Canadian hospital field in a similar 
way to which the publication of the American 
Hospital Association, Hospitals, serves the Ameri- 
can field.” Interested almost exclusively in Cana- 
dian authors. 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Articles of 1,000 
words or less, with illustrations, concerning hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, institutions, private clubs, 
industrial cafeteries, motels. Personnel manage- 
ment, successful merchandising, use and mainte- 
nance of equipment, and design and decoration of 
buildings are good subjects. Must have Canadian 
interest and application. About 2 cents a word and 
$3.00-$5.00 for pics. 


Canadian Industrial Photography, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Features on how photography can 
be used, and why it should be, in any type of in- 
dustrial or commercial concern, with one company 
as an illustration. Not only photographic methods 
of the company should be given, but operating ex- 
penses, equipment used, etc. Should not be in tech- 
nical language. Good pay. 


Canadian Jeweller, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Monthly. Articles on how a retail jeweller has 
improved some feature of his business, 800 to 1,500 
words, with a few photos. Case-history type of 
article is popular, with numerous quotes for anyone 
interviewed. Before and after statistics welcome. 
Pays what it is worth and $5.00 for pics. 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing News, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Most articles are 
technical, and are staff written, but technical- 
minded free-lancers may meet with success if they 
can outline an idea that the editors will follow up 
and write for them. Payment will depend on how 
big a hand the author has in developing and writ- 
ing the finished piece. 


Canadian Market Letter 


Canadian Metalworking, 1450 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. Articles of 600 to 1,500 words 
with illustrations on metalworking in Canada, or 
on ideas that could be used there. 


Canadian Milling and Feed, 146 Bates Rd., Mon- 
treal 8. Trade articles for millers, feed dealers, and 
their associates. 


Oil/Gas World, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, 
Ont. A business paper that needs news items, world 
features by writers who know the industry—audi- 
ence is entirely petroleum industry personnel. 
Authors should query. Payment is 2 cents a word, 
or better for special articles. 


Canadian Packaging, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. The needs here are quite specific, but not 
so technical that a free-lance writer could not 
handle them. Query for exact details. Also inter- 
ested in hearing from chemists or engineers with a 
knowledge of packaging, for more technical pieces. 
Good pay. 


Canadian Paint and Varnish, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. Monthly. Can use articles on finishing 
operations as well as news items about paint manu- 
facturers and their staffs, not over 1,500 words, 
with three to eight pictures. Photos should be by 
competent cameraman, and no snapshots will do. 
Two cents a word, and about $4.00 a picture. 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Interested in features 
on printing processes, publishing operations, type- 
setting, engraving, and bookbinding, covering 
daily, weekly, periodical, and book publishing 
fields. These should be articles for men in the field, 
not for outsiders who might be interested. Good 
photos wanted. 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering News, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Interested in all 
phases of shipbuilding and shipping, including 
controversial matters if someone in the field can 
offer constructive ideas and is willing to be quoted. 
Study copies of the magazine, and submit an out- 
line or query before going ahead. Pays 2 cents a 
word and up. 


Canadian Stationer and Office Equipment Dealer, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Serves all facets 
of the stationery and office equipment retail busi- 
ness. Needs 800 to 1,800 word features of how-to- 
do-it type, and successful merchandising articles, 
with pics. Sometimes uses personality sketches, but 
wants to be queried on these. Pays about 2 cents 
a word and $3.00 per pic. 


Canadian Transportation, 1450 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. Needs articles of about 2,000 
words, but authors should query before submitting 
anything. Payment is usually 2 cents a word, and 
pictures are paid for separately. 
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Canadian Market Letter 


Canadian Variety Merchandising, 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 26. More interested in hearing from 
Canadian writers than Americans, but might be 
able to use a merchandising feature adaptable to 
the Canadian field. 


Canadian Woodworker, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. This is a trade journal, not a hobby 
magazine, though in some ways it may have fea- 
tures of both, and articles needed should be from 
the standpoint of professional woodworking and 
merchandising. Any ideas from American writers 
will need to apply in Canada. Good pay, with extra 
for pics. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Keith 
A. Knowlton, Managing Editor. This is Canada’s 
largest magazine and one of North America’s 
major women’s publications. It needs articles on 
problems faced and solved by Canadian women, 
items of Canadian women in the news and those 
on their way there, and advances in medical science 
of interest to women. Uses fiction of high literary 
quality, with characters with whom Canadian 
women can identify themselves. Short stories of 
2,500 to 3,500 words, and novelettes of 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Address fiction to Miss Almeda Glas- 
sey, Fiction Editor. Six to ten line poems with a 
“warm, homey feeling” are used. Payment, on ac- 
ceptance, is $250 and up for full-length articles 
(2,500 words or more), $400 and up for short 


stories. 


Civic Administration, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Monthly. Articles, 400 to 750 and 750 to 
1,200 words, on physical aspects of civic admini- 
stration—roads, bridges, fire and police depart- 
ments, parks, sewage, etc.—but no abstractions 
about officials, voters, and such. News items of 50 
to 200 words. Good pictures desired, but writer 
should not go to more expense than $5.00 a photo 
without editor’s approval. Good pay. 


Executive Decision, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. Maurice R. Hecht, Editor. This is a 
new publication, slanted for top executives. Does 
not want general news items, but is looking for ma- 
terial of vital interest and concern to leading ex- 
ecutives in Canada, such as company stories, man- 
agement problems, etc. The editor would like to 
talk over all article possibilities before any writing 
is done, and will pay 6 to 8 cents a word, with 
extra for pictures. 


Design Engineering, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Highly technical articles, concentrating on de- 
sign of manufactured items. Only writers with 
special knowledge and ability have much chance. 
Good pay. 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Published once a month. Wants articles 
based on the interests of the retail pharmacist, and 
short news items in newspaper style of a more 
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general nature. Pays about 2 cents a word, with 
additional payment for pics. 


Electrical Contracting & Maintenance in Canada, 
1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Needs techni- 
cal features, but not chapters from textbooks, of 
1,000 or 2,000 words, for which 2 cents a word is 
paid. Extra pay for pics. Query first. Not too likely 
a market for American writers unless copy dis- 
closes new methods of installation, purchasing or 
business practice. 


Electrical Contractor & Maintenance Supervisor, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Looking for 
i tional or educational stories of successful 
electrigal contractors, articles on outstanding elec- 
trical installations and pieces of technical interest 
to plant maintenance electricians. Length, 200 to 
500 words for news items and 800 to 2000 words 
for features. Pay ranges from $10.00 to $100.00, 
for photos $4.00 to $5.00. Query editor first. 


Electrical Farming in Canada, 1450 Don Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. This is a paper for the farm, 
not for the electrician, and articles, 1,000 to 2,000 
words, should be written for the farmer. American 
authors should keep in mind that rural electrifica- 
tion has not advanced as far as in the States and 
that Canada is not as heavily settled. Payment is 
about 2 cents a word. 


Electrical News & Engineering, 1450 Don Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Articles of 1,000 to 3,000 
words, with photos. 


Engineering & Contract Record, 1450 Don Mills 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Needs articles that are not so 
technical as to be in a technical journal, yet that 
are scientific. Must have a clear relationship to the 
Canadian field. Pays 2 cents a word, with extra 
for photos. 


Family Herald, 245 St. James St. W., Montreal. 
V. A. Pope, Editor. Always looking for good 
fiction of 2,000 to 3,500 words and short novels 
suitable for serialization. This is a farm magazine, 
but does not want articles on agriculture from 
American writers as a rule. Can use 2,000-word 
articles for the women’s department, however, and 
pictures are very desirable here. Sometimes uses 
general articles, but most likely to accept these 
from Canadian writers. Pays $100 for short stories, 
up to $500 for serials, and about $70 for full-length 
articles, with photos; less for short pieces. 


Financial Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Weekly. Covers all fields of business and everything 
businessmen are interested in. Especially interested 
in what companies, communities and governments 
are planning to do; and also in what they have 
done that has proven highly successful. Query first. 
Pays 2 cents and up, with about $4.00 for pics. 


Food in Canada, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Monthly. Covers the food-processing industry in 
Canada, and devotes some issues to one aspect: 
October—processing developments; March—food 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Harper’s $10,000 Novel Contest 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest for 1960 is 
now open. The contest is not limited to first 
novels and there are no restrictions as to set- 
ting or theme. To the author of the prize 
novel, Harper & Brothers will pay $10,000 
($2000 as an outright prize and $8000 as a 
minimum guarantee of royalties to be paid 
six months after publication.) Judges are 
Saul Bellow, John K. Hutchens and Eudora 
Welty. Closing date is June 1, 1960. For a 
copy of the announcement folder with spe- 
cific regulations, write Harper Prize Novel 
Contest, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


$3500 Juvenile Fiction Contest 


Winner of the 1959 Franklin Watts Fiction 
Award is Miss Gene Inyart for her book, 
Tent Under the Spider Tree, her first at- 
tempt at writing. 

Miss Inyart, Chief of the Extension De- 
partment at the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Washington, D. C., is a 
former resident of Illinois, the locale of this 
story. A lively story of summertime adven- 
ture, written with appealing gaiety, Tent 
Under the Spider Tree, concerns three girls 
away from home and camping by themselves 
for the first time, and their declared war 
with a neighboring boy. 

Judges were Ellen Lewis Buell, Children’s 
Book Editor of THe New York Times; 


Virginia Haviland, Readers Advisor for 
Children, Boston Public Library; and Alice 
Dickinson, Senior Editor, Franklin Watts, 
Inc. 


The next contest opened on July 1, 1959 
and closes on December 31, 1959, and will be 
given for a noteworthy work of fiction suit- 
able for children to read themselves. The age 
limits are roughly eight through twelve— 
the theme, setting, time, and situation to be 
of the author’s own choosing. 

The Award Winner will receive $1,000 as 
an outright payment and $2,500 as an ad- 
vance against royalties to be paid at the time 
and place at which the winner is announced. 
In case of a tie, each winner will receive the 
full amount of the Award and advance. Offi- 
cial entry blanks may be obtained by writing 
to: Fiction Award Editor, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


$1000 Westinghouse Science Writing 
Awards 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science announces the establish- 
ment of two $1000 awards to recognize out- 
standing science writing in the nation’s news- 
papers and magazines. 

The awards are provided by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation through the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation, The awards, 
to be known as the AAAS—Westinghouse 
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Gene Inyart reaped $3500 contest prize money 
from her first novel, Tent Under the Spider Tree. 


Science Writing Awards, will be adminis- 
tered by the AAAS, the world’s largest pro- 
fessional scientific organization. The two 
$1000 prizes will be made annually for ex- 
cellence in science writing in the natural 
sciences and their engineering and techno- 
logical applications, excluding medicine. 

The first annual awards in the new pro- 
gram will be made during the winter meet- 
ing of the AAAS at Chicago in December, 
1959. 

To be eligible for the 1959 awards, a maga- 
zine article or a newspaper or press associa- 
tion report must have appeared in print be- 
tween October 1, 1958 and September 30, 
1959 in publications within the United 
States. Either a single article or a series of 
articles is eligible for an award. 

Entries will be judged on the basis of their 
initiative, originality, scientific accuracy, 
clarity of interpretation, and their value in 
promoting a better understanding of science 
by the layman. Deadline for entries in the 
1959 competition is October 10, 1959. Com- 
petition is open to all engaged in science 
writing, irrespective of their professional em- 
ployment or what previous awards they may 
have won in other competitions. However, 
articles appearing in trade journals or pro- 
fessional scientific magazines are not eligible 
for the awards. For further information con- 
tact AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Poetry Contests 


The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, is sponsoring its annual contest with 
the deadline for entries December 31, 1959. 
Judging and awarding of prizes will be as 
soon as possible. The contest is divided into 
two parts: a national and a state division, 
although all entries from Indiana will also 
be considered for the national division. In 
the national contest there is a line limit of 20 
lines or less, no other restrictions as to style, 
form, or theme. There is a first prize of $15; 
a second of $10; and a third of $5. The Indi- 
ana division is limited to a sonnet of any 
kind. There is one prize of $5 in the state con- 
test. Send all entries to Miss Mabel Skeen, 
Contest Editor, R. R. 3, Box 250, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Each entrant may submit 
one or two poems, but send three copies of 
each. If the author wishes the entries re- 
turned or wishes any additional information, 
PLEASE enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

The Poetry Society of Texas announces The 
Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong Memorial Award 
of $125—for the best poem of not more than 
100 lines in the Browning tradition, that fit- 
tingly commemorates the work of Dr. A. 
Joseph Armstrong of Baylor University. 
Open to all residents of the United States. 
Three original copies of each poem are re- 
quired. Deadline is Oct. 1, 1959. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Faye Carr 
Adams, Corresponding Secretary, Poetry 
Society of Texas, 4244 Skillman, Dallas 14, 
Texas. 

Two other Poetry Society of Texas annual 
awards are also open to all residents of the 
United States: The Aline B. Carter Peace 
Award of $25 offered by Aline B. Carter of 
San Antonio for the best poem of not over 
40 lines on world harmony. The Harry Kov- 
ner Memorial Award of $25 offered by Beat- 
rice Kovner Bobys of Corpus Christi for the 
best poem of not over 40 lines expressing the 
thought that each of us is our brother’s 
keeper. 


Playwriting Contests 


Jack D. Leithoff of the University of Utah 
and James Lineberger of the University of 
Minnesota are top winners of the Seventh 
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Annual National Collegiate Playwriting 
Contest in competition with 184 entrants 
from 73 colleges. Mr. Leithoff’s play, “Alto- 

) gether Bland,” won first award of $350 in 

\ the full-length competition and Mr. Line- 

I berger’s play, “A Sometime Thing,” won first 

) award of $200 in the short play competition. 

'In the full-length competition, second prize 

} of $100 was awarded to Thomas DiCanio, 

| University of Illinois, for his play, “The 

| Fashioner;”’ while David C. Gild, Yale, won 
second prize of $100 in the short play com- 
petition with “Bring in the Chickens.” Third 
prize of $50 was awarded to J. G. Severns of 

the University of Iowa for his short play, “A 

Medal for a Dead Marine.” 

Announcement of the 1960 contest will be 
made at the beginning of the year. Entries 
may be addressed to the sponsor, Samuel 

French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, 

N. Y., before the deadline, May 6th, 1960. 
A first prize of $150 and a second of $75 will 

be awarded to the authors of the two best 

plays selected for production at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
Only new plays by playwrights residing 





| within continental United States of America 
| will be eligible for consideration. No subject 
| limitations, but preference will be given to 
plays which uphold the dignity of man. No 
musical comedy, operetta and opera. Any 


length. 





A good year for poet, Stanley Kunitz: a $1500 
Academy Institute Grant and a Pulitzer Prize. 
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Deadline is October 1, 1959. Attached 
to each entry should be a statement giving 
dates of writing and productions (if any), 
along with mention of any prizes, honors or 
distinctions received. A self-addressed, 
stamped envelope must be enclosed with 
each manuscript submitted to: Speech 
Department, NCP Playwriting Contest, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Gene Radano of New York City is the win- 
ner of the 1959 Stanley Award for his play, 
“The Apple Doesn’t Fall.” The $500 cash 
award is presented annually to the play- 
wright whose script is judged the best of 
those submitted to the Wagner College-spon- 
sored New York City Writers Conference 
which meets this year from July 7 to 17. This 
year’s prize-winning play deals with the 
impact of the Mafia on Italian-Americans 
living in New York City. Mrs. Robert C. 
Stanley of Dongan Hills, Staten Island, is 
the donor of the award. For further infor- 
mation contact Information Dept., Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The Children’s Theatre of Winnipeg is 
sponsoring a play-writing competition, with 
the object of securing suitable plays for it’s 
Annual Play Parade. Three Awards. Closing 
date is June 15th, 1960. Copies of Rules and 
Regulations may be obtained by writing Mr. 
Eric Thrift, 1100 Electric Railway Cham- 
bers, Winnipeg, 2, Manitoba, Canada. 


Academy-Institute Grants 


The 1959 awards of the National Institute 
and American Academy of Arts and Letters 
are out. Grants of $1500 each in Literature 
went to Truman Capote, novelist; Leon 
Edel, critic and biographer; Charles Jack- 
son, novelist; Stanley Kunitz, poet and edi- 
tor; Conrad Richter, novelist; Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, novelist and story writer; James 
Wright, poet. The Academy’s two fellow- 
ships in Literature to the American Acad- 
emy in Rome went to Harold Brodkey, short 
story writer, and Edmund Keeley, novelist 
and critic, The Rome Fellowship is given to 
one or two young American writers of great 
promise for a year’s residence at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. These grants may 
not be applied for. 
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New Modelling Magazine morale; church maintenance insurance, fire pre-f— panyi 
vention; workshop. Manuscripts should be typed} colum 
Career Model, Lee Cusack, Publisher, Liverpool, 35 characters to the line and double spaced. Illus- Most 
N.Y. A specialty monthly publication designed for trative materials and cartoons dealing with relig-F with z 
girls between 16 and 25; model aspirants, begin- ious topics bought occasionally. Pays 2c per use-f from 
ners, part-time models and professional models. able word for articles on acceptance. Answer once 
Not sold on newsstands. Available by subscription within four weeks. Desires manuscripts rather} himsel 
for $6 per year; $3 per half-year. Publisher Cusack than queries. Photo 
wants to see 250-1000 word articles (up to 3000 : sie td $5 fo 
words in complete story pieces) accompanied by at Company Publication torial 
least one photo. Interested in instructive inter- 

views with model agency heads; articles about Excavating Engineer, 2302 10th Ave., South Mil- Sunda 
model schools; individual model success stories; waukee, Wis. Issued monthly. W. E. Williams, Penns: 
opportunities for part-time models; beauty con- editor. Published by Bucyrus-Erie Company for H. Le 
tests, etc. Fashion photos not wanted. Informal executives of companies using power shovels and ment 
shorts preferred. “Readers are not interested in cranes. Interested in job methods stories featuring Virgir 


the same type posed shots; here they expect to find 
out how and what goes on.” Wants pertinent spe- 
cialty cartoons. Pays lc per word; $3-10 per pix: 
$3-10 per cartoon on publication. 


Religious Magazines 


Daily Blessing, 1720 South Boulder, Tulsa 2, Okla- 
homa G. H. Montgomery, Editor. A daily devo- 
tional monthly with a strong inspiration slant. 
Carries two major articles on faith-building 
themes (staff written) and a devotional medita- 
tion for each day of the month. Meditations are 
published anonymously and are limited to 175 
words each. Payment of $15 each is made on 
acceptance, usually within 30 days. Advise study 
of Biessinc before submitting articles. Sample 
copy sent prospective writers on request. 


heavy excavating equipment. Field covers road 
and air field construction; dams, drainage and 
irrigation; quarrying; open coal and ore mining; 
and foundation excavation .Articles and features 
should run 1000 to 3000 words and should be 
accompanied by professional-quality black and 
white 8x10 glossy photographs. Photographs 
must be captioned. Payment is 3c a word and up, 
depending upon quality of writing, and $5 for 
each photograph published. No fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Pays on acceptance and reports within 
three weeks. 


Closing Shop 


New World Writing, New American Library, 50! 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. No. 15 (June 
1959) is the grand finale to seven and a half year’s 
appearance of this semi-annual pioneer among 





Church Administration, 127 Ninth Avenue, North, the qualities. Fe 
Nashville, Tennessee. Howard B. Foshee, Editor. mi 
Issued monthly, starting with the October 1959 Regional Filler Markets ac 
issue. 50c per copy; $2.25 per year. Wants 700- ch 


1400 word articles dealing with such church 
administration topics as: group dynamics, under- 
standing group actions, securing group participa- 
tion, staff relations, staff meetings, office equip- 
ment, arrangement, work flow; office practices 
and functions, church records (filing, record 
housing, retention) ; principles of administration 
and leadership such as art of listening, delegating, 
organizing work, working with others, developing 
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Empire Magazine, The Denver Post, 650 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. H. Ray Baker, Editor. 
A Sunday supplement circulated to the Rocky 
Mountain area. Looking for photo-illustrated, 
short articles of interest to women. No longer in 
the how-to-do-it market. Features must be about 
the Rocky Mountain region. Pays 2c per word 
and $5 per photo, on acceptance. Reports in 2 
week. 





















: Louisville Courier Journal Magazine, 525 W. 
"Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky. Cary Robert- 
son, Editor. Buys humorous fillers and how-to-do- 
its with photos. Factual feature articles deal with 
"Kentucky and Southern Indiana subjects. Pays $5 
“to $25 for features, depending on length, interest 
‘and amount of work involved. Photos bring $3 
each. Reports in two weeks. Pays on publication. 


New Hampshire Profiles, Box 900, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Paul E. Estaver, Editor. A magazine slanted 
to out-of-state circulation with a basic interest in 
New. Hampshire. Short features it uses include: 
personality profiles on New Hampshire people 
who have something of the unusual about them— 
€.g., 2 woman who lived to be 100 and still writes 








hw 
is 


trated with one or more photos, signs of the times, 
anecdotes, etc., all with a local angle. Pay $5 each 
for black-and-white pix, anecdotes, etc., on pub- 
lication. Reports in two weeks. 


Sunday Sun Magazine, 501 N. Calvert Street, Bal- 
timore 3, Maryland. Harold A. Williams, Editor. 
Another newspaper supplement which must have 
strong local Maryland or Baltimore angle on sub- 
missions. Emphasis is on pictures, but sometimes 
use 500-word pieees-en items of interest to 
regional readership. Pay ranges from $10 to $35 
and is made on acceptance. Attempts to report 
in two weeks. 


Sunrise, The Magazine of Florida Living, P. O. 
Box 10670, St. Petersburg, Florida. Stuart Mur- 

















a newspaper column. This item with an accom- ray, Editor. This market open only to residents 
re pre-— panying photograph paid $5.00. A Miscellany of Florida. Buys how-to-do-its with photos and 
> typed column regularly runs short items about the state. reports immediately. 

1. Illus- | Most suitable submission here too is a photograph ne ’ 
h relig-— with a long caption. Recent example: an oldtimer Religious Filler Markets 
er use-— from the North Country who drives into town . " pss ; 
Answerf once a week with his buggy and has wangled ae a . We i dee ae ae asin 
rather} himself free parking in front of the police station. uide), ae ae a vb Dene 
g po 
Ph sate Robert Walker, Editor. A quarterly for shoppers 
oto features go well here. Pays on publication, ; liei cc aul | Likes fill 
5 for one-time use of photographs. Small edi- ee = ye. eS 
othe Deneutaianie palied aa pie aia aoe and short feature articles on the personalities who 
P 8 —_ produce evangelical Christian books, records and 
h Mil.) Sumday, the Washington Star Magazine, 1101 films. Good action photos essential. Be sure to 
illiams, {| Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 4, D. C. Philip query first. Pays on publication. Reports take a 
ny for) H. Love, Editor. A regional newspaper supple- month. 
sls and Ment circulated in the Washington, Maryland, Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New York 
turing Virginia and Delaware areas. Buys oddities illus- 16, N. Y. A lively market for short features. Pays 
s road 
ye and 
nining:; EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 
vege Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
k and APPRAISAL FEES: $ 5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
graphs $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
nd up, $10.00 per oo any number of acts 
$5 for $15.00 per book ms. of any length 
sede CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 
thin 
_ MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
; EDITING ... COACHING .. .REVISION .. . & MARKETING 
y, 50 
(June 
yews | GASH PRIZES !—BOOK LENGTHS ONLY—CASH PRIZES! 
among ; : 2 
For the three BEST BOOK LENGTH MSS. submitted by non-professional writers. Mss. 
may be novels, non-fiction, or poetry. Must be typed; marked ‘‘Contest'’, and 
accompanied by a $15.00 entry fee, which entitles entrant to appraisal as well as 
‘ chance to win a prize. Contest opens June 1, 1959, and closes September 1, 1959. 
teent 
— 3° iJ 7 
dite | | $100 First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 Third Prize 
ocky 
rated, Avoid the last minute rush! Mail your manuscript NOW, to 
ger in 
t 
~— MARY KAY TENNISON 
sina 1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles, 6, Calif. 
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Write 120 words per minute 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 


Famous SPEEDW RIT ING shorthand. No symbols; no 


machines; uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a better position. Nationally used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. 120 words per minute—50‘; 

FASTER than Civil Service requirements. Over 500,000 
taught by mail or through classroom instruction. The 


very low cost will surprise you. 
Typing available. 36th Year 
Schools in over 400 cities in U.S., nea eR OU see 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. ARTic® PIGEs 


Tile T 
Write For Free Bookiet To: School of 


speedwrilir 
ed Dept. 6708-9, 55 W.425t., N.Y.36 od 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 





How to Write and Sell to Magazines for Young People 


A complete course in writing for the juvenile markets 

. . in one book! ells how to get started, create saleable 
plots, build stories and articles, and slant and market ma- 
terial. A book designed to give all the elements for success 
in the juvenile field. Written by a selling author with 
books in the stores and articles and stories appearing reg- 
ularly in young people’s magazines. Only $2.50. 

BUDD GERALD WESTREICH 

720 Gold Southeast Albuquerque, New Mexico 


AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at ot ed Rates 
gar 9-' 
1394 Third Avenue (at Toth Street) New York 21 


STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to ,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th S#. Auburn, Indiana 

















WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch ori —. me- 
terial, magazine covers and telefilm 

TV- -scripts. 

American literary _agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 

pa, Augsburg, 
Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 
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$25 each for 600 words and one photo on people 
who are doing useful and helpful things in unusual 
ways; the big achievements of “‘little’’ people. Pays 
$25 for true accounts in which coincidence piles 
upon coincidence to effect deliverance from some 
hazard or situation in a manner that can be 
attributable to divine intervention: 600-800 
words. Pays $15 for previously unpublished anec- 
dotes of 300 words or less offering some lesson 
with much impact and drama. Christian Herald’s 
Children’s Page also buys simply-written fiction or 
articles of 300 to 500 words, designed to be read 
to very small children, or read by children up to 
age 10, with fairly obvious moral. Stories also 
considered on religious seasons of Christmas and 
Easter, etc. Pays $10 and up. Also buys short 
things-to-make-and-do and quizzes, all with relig- 
ious implications and motivation. 


The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Penn. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. The news 
items of various Lutheran churches around the 
country are amply taken care of, but the magazine 
could use human interest incidents relative to the 
purposes of a church paper for adult members. 
“Theology in a Drugstore” in the January 7, 1959 
issue showed that a conversation with a girl at a 
soda fountain could be more effective sermon for 
one businessman than 60 years of church going. 
Another short article described a housewife’s new- 
found appreciation of her role in life. This maga- 
zine is a weekly. Human interest incidents of 300 
words: $7.50 each. Payment on publication but 
prompt reports. 


The New Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, Editor. A Methodist 
ministers’ magazine. Several regular features here: 
“Mrs. Preacher,” ‘One on Us” (humor) and 
“This is My Best” (sermon illustrations). Current 
need now is for personal experiences of religious 
significance. Pay: $10 to $20 on acceptance. 
Reports in two weeks. 


This Day, 3558 South Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Reverend Henry Rische, Editor. A family, 
Christian, non-sectarian publication; uses short 
articles which have good moral principles, a Chris- 
tian family slant and wholesome human interest. 
“Something to Live For’ by Beth Brown in the 
January, 1959 issue describes an experience of a 
career woman suddenly faced with the care of an 
eight-year-old girl. This Day also buys general 
interest and good humor fillers. Pay a minimum 
of lc a word on acceptance. Reports take six 
weeks. 


Trade Filler Markets 


Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Robert B. Konikow, Man- 
aging Editor. Circulated to advertising managers, 
production men, account executives, art directors, 
sales promotion managers, public relations men. 
Pays $10 on publication for “How I Solved It’”— 
the solution to a work-a-day problem of the adver- 
tising, sales promotion and public relations man. 
Photos also welcome. Reports in a week. 
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our requirements: 


over 40,000 words 
contemporary fiction, 
biography, historical novels 


completed mss. only 


x k * 


careful reading 
prompt decision 


generous royalty 





- no matter how you phrase it, we are buying 
novels wherein all the kings are virile and all the 
queens are willing. The stories we want are purple 
with vigor and passion, yet the writing is smooth 
and grammatically serene, the plot is imaginative, 


the characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


We invite your submissions. For our paper- 
back book lines, we offer a lucrative and continu- 


ing market. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT TO 
EDITORIAL OFFICE 


Newsstand Lilknary Incorporated 


7644 West Belmont Ave. © Chicago 34, Illinois 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more~energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; ts. le per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000. words, plus postage; technical, 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
$1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
rated on request. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


WANTED=);:"::"2 
Card Gags by estab- 
lished 10 year old company. Humorous ideas only. 
Immediate payment upon acceptance. Write for 
complete details and list of categories before 
submitting. 
NILE RUNNING STUDIO 

247 West Ist St. Claremont, California 
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Bakers Review, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 
18, N. Y. Clifford W. Webster, Editor. Likes inter- 
views with actual bakers on these subjects: suc- 
cessful merchandising programs, building and 
maintaining home service routes, fleet truck opera- 
tions, special “‘gadgets” used in production (with 
photos if possible), cost control, personnel hiring 
and training, advertising methods, new bakery 
plants; and others in a similar vein. A regular 
column “Hi-Lites’” features news items and oddi- 
ties. Pays 1Y%2c per word and $5 per photo. Mini- 
mum payment for filler items is $2.00. Payment 
on publication. Reports in two weeks. 


Fast Food, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Al Olson, Editor .This magazine is designed for 
owners and managers of restaurants where speed 
of service and food preparation are the principal 
factors in the operation. Wants three types of 
short articles: (1) merchandising gimmicks that 
work (describe the idea, give statistics proving 
how successful it was either in dollars or number 
of customers). (2) short-cut ideas developed to 
speed food preparation (strictly from the kitchen 
angle—how a certain dish is cooked faster, for 
example). (3) time-savers in serving customers 
(things done to get food to counters or tables in 
less minutes). Pay a2 minimum of $10 up to $25 
if used full page. Photos help. Pay on publication. 
Reports same day. 


Funspot, 1564 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
James W. McHugh, Editor. A Funspot, according 
to Mr. McHugh, is any permanently located 
amusement-recreation center. This includes kid- 
dielands, amusement parks, roller skating and ice 
skating rinks, miniature golf, driving ranges, 
tourist attractions, government parks containing 
revenue producing facilities. This publication 
wants short features on management, food and 
drink service, promotion, maintenance that will 
help other owners, operators and managers cut 
costs, increase revenue. Sample items: A Bloom- 
ington, Ill. funspot had a tie-in with the local 
Double Cola bottler. Funspot cashier redeemed 
six bottle caps for a free ride. Funspot also buys 
how-to-do-its with photos. Pays 4c a word on 
acceptance and reports in two weeks. 


Modern Office Procedures, (‘“‘the how to do it 
office magazine for systems and methods’’), 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles A. Hill, 
Editor. Buys short features showing how office 
work methods can be improved, money saved. 
“Which Twin is More Productive?” for example 
is a case history of how one middle management 
executive’s work station was improved by furni- 
ture rearrangement, telephone and dictating 
machine placement, etc. to help him do more 
work with less waste motion, less fatigue. Pictures 
made with light patterns of their movements 
showed graphically the waste motions of one man. 
Payment depends on the quality of article and 
photos; is made on acceptance, with reports in 
15 days. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 


sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


() Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address : 





pe la es 
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RADIO 
_TV 


Radio isn’t dead, or even dying. It’s just 
changing. And the changes, unfortunately, 
are eliminating the market for freelance dra- 
matic scripts. 

But there are still plenty of opportunities 
in radio for writers of any age and of any 
degree of experience—opportunities limited 
only by their own lack of a real determina- 
tion to succeed. 

How do people with no particular qualify- 
ing background or “pull,” carve out careers 
in radio? 


Horse Sense 


Beth Norman has a program, “Meet a 
Celebrity,” on KFI, Los Angeles, each Sun- 
day afternoon. During this half hour she 
interviews three or four “celebrities” —auth- 
ors of current books, actors, producers, per- 
sons who have unusual or interesting occupa- 
tions. She is established now, and well-known 
in radio circles; but her beginnings were 
humble. 

She began by writing a shopping column 
for a newspaper, and selling the ads for it 
herself. When one of her sponsors decided to 
start a fashion program on radio, she was 
given the opportunity to do some narrating. 
After that, she says, “I went to a radio sta- 
tion and informed them they needed an ‘ad- 
vice to the lovelorn’ program. They asked 
me if I could do it, and I said ‘Sure!’ They 
asked me what qualifications I had, and I 
said, ‘Horse sense.’ So they let me start the 
program. I got eight dollars a show.” 

By degrees Beth worked herself up to her 
present position, and the advice she has to 
give to writers who would like to try their 
hands at radio is backed up by years of solid 
experience. 

“If you live in a small town,” she says, “do 
a hometown topics type of program. You'll 
have a lot of listeners; nothing is more flatter- 
ing to a person than to see his name in print 
or hear it on the air. Since interesting news 
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By Nancy Vogel 


is likely to be scarce, fill in with a potpourri 
recruited from scrapbooks, poetry collections, 
and various other sources; give astrological 
information for the day, since probably it 
will be the birthday of some of your listeners; 
invite news items and household hints from 
listeners, and promote theater tickets to be 
awarded for those used. 


Get A Sponsor 


“If you live in a larger city, go to the radio 
station with a sponsor! Or figure out some 
commercial gimmick that would enable the 
station to get the show sponsored. My own 
five-minute routine, “Lotta Noyes at the 
Switchboard,” was known as the most enter- 
taining commercial on the air for two years 
in San Francisco. What could be more nat- 
ural than that the name of a service or prod- 
uct would be mentioned each time the board 
buzzed? Therefore, the name could occur 
fifteen or twenty times within the five 
minutes without it seeming obtrusive or 
objectionable. 

“A writer is in a good position to break 
into radio. If he can write, he can talk. 
Interview programs are the easiest to do, 
since—if he is quick with the quip, or good 
at ad lib—no script preparations, other than 
mailed-in-advance questions for the inter- 
viewee, are necessary. Above all, naturalness 
is important, both in the preparation of script 
material and in the delivery of it. The writer 
should no: strive for effect. He should talk, 
intimately, to one person (the microphone) 
if his program is a monologue, and to only 
one person in the studio, forgetting the 
microphone, if it is an interview.” 


“Night Owl Show” 


Ben Hunter also has a program on KFI. 
Broadcast nationally every weeknight from 
midnight until morning, it’s called “The 
Night Owl Show.” He refers to it as a “coast- 
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to-coast bull session”; he encourages his lis- 
teners to telephone him, and their voices are 
put on the air. The “Night Owl Club” has 
yearly conventions, at which 30,000 or more 
of Hunter’s listeners get together. He pub- 
lishes a magazine for his listeners, and among 
the columnists are some of those who have 





Beth Norman says in order to start in radio “in 
your own back yard, personalize your material.” 


telephoned him with unusually interesting 
topics. He arranges tours, and takes groups of 
his listeners to various vacation spots. 

It is obvious that Hunter’s success has been 
due to a multitude of good ideas, backed up 
by action. It was his original idea to have a 
program whch featured the telephone calls 
of members of the audience. 

“Radio,” says Ben Hunter, “has gone 
through a metamorphosis. There are no more 
dramatic programs, because there’s more 
money in spot announcements. If a sponsor 
has a certain amount of money to spend, he 
can get more return by using it for many spot 
announcements throughout the day than by 
lumping it all in one spot to sponsor one 
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WRITERS! 


Dignified Representation 
Requires An Agency Contact 


TV AND SCREEN 


Author, Producer, Director Will Evaluate 
and Place Your Material 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
No Scripts — Inquire First 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bilvd., Hollywood 48, California 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience neipies writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With the policy that it is more reasonable for all con- 
cerned if an individual estimate is made on YOUR 
script, dependent entirely on the degree of work needed. 
Rates begin at 60c per thousand words. Prompt, quality 
service. Queries welcome. 


CHARLES THOMAS 


114 Brookview Avenue, East Peoria, Illinois 








WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


Detroit—Aug. 21-22—Crowley, Milner Store 
Cincinnati—Sept. 11-12—Netherland-Hilton 
Chicago—Oct. 16-17—Marshall Field 
Editors, writers, literary agents and publishers will lecture 
on the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. 
All registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. 
Contest prizes! For details write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — a a = aaah te 


Prompt, Reliable 000 ~ 
Minor Corrections Footy fot 
1 Carbon Minimum eres a $1 


Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 


P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 








4309 Springlake Drive, Okiachoma City 11, Oklahoma 





HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Have you a book script? I will recommend typist to meet 
editor’s requirements, successful selling agents, and appro- 
priate trade publishers. If re. es I guarantee to show you 

om my own experience how you can have a small hook mimeo- 
graphed and bound for $250, lithographed for $500 or printed 
for $1200, and market it yourself. Send $5 for my 12,000- 
word booklet and sample. Personalized publishing counsel sub- 
ject to negotiations, Have written 6 books, including McGRAW- 
HILL IMPRINT, published 3 magazines, 1 newspaper 


CAMPBELL OSBORN, Writers’ Consultant 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 





Short stories over 2, 000 words. . 5.00 
TV scripts—One act....... eee oi 3.00 
i re 5.00 
TERS 5c oc ic cs sees 7.50 
Books . ia tciy sink oaee 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


ATTENTION TYPISTS! 


Why not let your typewriter make profits for you, 
render a service that is in demand, work it spare 
time as a lucrative sideline or fulltime. Proven 
profitable. Order complete detailed instruction 
manual now. Only $2.00. Gibson, Box 45002 
Miramar, San Diego 45, Calif. 


WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 




















Efficient 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 














SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical com ing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST tj 30 YE 8 of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced ! Learn how to apply the A 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 








any Ba ( Send tk 


N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31 
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program. Radio isn’t dead; it’s making more 
money than ever, but in a different way. All 
the drama shows are off or going off. A 
writer who wants to break in now should get 
to know the people who own his local station, 
keep in touch, wait until someone leaves. He 
should be willing to start on any job at the 
station he can get—for instance, on ‘traffic.’ 
That’s clerical work, but it puts you at the 
pulse of things. Working there six months 
would give you a liberal education in ra- 
dio. Everything goes through ‘traffic’—-script, 
copy, sponsor, program. It’s a nice title— 
traffic manager—but there isn’t much money 
in it. The experience is what makes it valu- 
able. The traffic manager deals with the sta- 
tion manager, the sales manager, the con- 
tinuity director, the announcers and sponsors. 
He knows all their problems; holding this 
job, at least for a while, is almost a must. In 
a very small station, you'll also have to sweep 
the floor and answer the telephone, but 
don’t let that stop you. 


Best Spot: Small Town 


‘A small town is the best place to learn about 
raido. If you live in a big town, my advice 
would be to go back to a small town and get 
some experience before trying to accomplish 
anything big. 

“You can always package your own pro- 
gram and sell it to the station. No station 
will turn you down if you have a sponsor. 
And a sponsor is easier to find in a small 
town. Your friends, the main street mer- 
chants . . . tell them how they could double 
their business, with more advertising. If they 
aren’t convinced, tell them to try it for a cer- 
tain period of time, with a certain amount 
of money expended . . . if they don’t double 
it by increased sales, the program goes off 
the air. But even if they only break even, at 
least they’ve gotten their name out before 
the public. You’ll be surprised how easily 
you'll be able to sell the merchants on a well- 
thought-out plan.” 


Television Market List 


The David Niven Show, NBC-TV, half hour, film. 
This shows is the third dramatic anthology series 
produced by Four Star Films. The first two were 
“Four Star Theatre” and ‘‘Alcoa-Goodyear Thea- 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


Se eS eS SSS SS SSS SESS ESSE SEES ESSE SSES ESS ESS ESSE SES SESE SEE EEEES 


} Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
{ Qualify You For Individualized Train- } 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors } 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


Fe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, i. 








The MAGAZINE 





Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 88- 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


Street Address 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


City or Town... » 4-6 Ns 6 AEDs: «9: 


INSTITUTE 3 Pui 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


: rine eearmmaa 
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tre,” both of which have gone out of production. 
The first telecasts of segments of the new show 
indicate that it will be somewhat similar in quality 
to “Four Star Theatre’’—that is, there will be 
slick, smooth performances, well-plotted stories, 
excellent characterization. Two of the first seg- 
ments dealt with, respectively, a compulsive gam- 
bler and a carnival bum; both of these segments 
ended with ironic twists. Submit through agents 
to Story Editor, The David Niven Show, Four Star 
Productions, Fox Western Studio, 1417 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Rifleman, ABC-TV, half hour, film. This is 
an adult Western series which stresses the relation- 
ship between a father and his son. The father plays 
the title role. Be sure to watch this one before 
trying to write for it. Submit outlines or scripts 
through agents to story editor, “The Rifleman,” 
Four Star-Sussex Productions, Fox Western Studio, 
1417 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Real McCoys, half-hour, film. This is a series 
about a lovable, countrified family. Because all of 
the roles are continuing ones, it is particularly 
important to watch the show as many times as 
possible, in order to understand the relationships 
and capabilities of the various characters, before 
attempting to write anything for it. Scripts must 
contain humor, believability, and heart-tugs. 
Scripts must be submitted through agents. The 
address is: The Real McCoys, Brennan-Westgate 


Nf. Any 
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Productions, Desilu-Culver, 9336 W. Washington, 
Culver City, Calif. 


Goodyear Theatre, NBC-TV, half hour, film. Oc- 
casionally this anthology series, and others, present 
segments which are actually pilot films for possible 
later development into series. If you have a series 
idea which could be worked into such a form that 
its presentation on an anthology program might be 
feasible, it might be a good idea to discuss such a 
presentation with an agent. It is probably easier 
to obtain an airing for a pilot film in this manner, 
since no great amount of money will be lost if the 
pilot isn’t used as the basis for a series. Scripts for 
this show can run the gamut—mysteries, dramas, 
credible stories with interesting characterization, 
and with one good strong star role. ‘Goodyear 
Theatre” produced by Winston O’Keefe, Screen 
Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Lawless Years, NBC-TV, half hour film. This 
show tells the various stories lived by former New 
York policeman Barney Ruditsky in 20 years of 
association with various criminals. This show is 
done in a rather documentary style, with its for- 
mat being a profile on the top gangsters of the 
period. Scripts for this show must evoke the feel- 
ing of the time in which the stories are set. Watch 
the show several times. Scripts should be sub- 
mitted only through agents. Address: The Lawless 
Years, Jack Chertok TV, Inc., Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif. 





489 Fifth Avenue 








lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ELOP MENTAL VISION 











SEE BEYOND TODAY 


TODAY is yesterday's tomorrow. Has it added anything to your 
life? Have you moved forward in thought as well as in time? Those 
who wait for today’s events to give them the cue as to what to do, 
will find themselves lagging behind. The present is only a pedestal 
for progressive men and women to stand upon fo see beyond, to look 
ahead to the great tomorrow. All about you are only the evidences 
of what has been done. They are now history — of the past. Can 
you visualize the tomorrow, next week or a year from now? If you 
cannot, you are a slave of the present and marked for a life of un- 
eventful monotonous routine. 





This FREE book will give you a new view of Life 
YOU CAN possess the imagination, the creative thought and far- 
reaching vision that has produced some of the world’s most dy- 
namic characters. Behind every new development, act of progress 
or success was a silent thought — a creative idea. Thousands today, 
in the privacy of their homes, are using secret principles for stimu- 
lating the creative, unused faculties of mind. ne their thoughts 
will come the new industries, finance, business and civilization 
of tomorrow. SHARE THEIR SECRET of accomplishment by 
writing your request for this book, ‘“‘The Mastery of Life’, to the 
Rosicrucians, a thinking group of men and women who first came 
to America in 1694. Therein will be explained how you, too, may 
acquire these teachings which can mean so much to you in the new 
tomorrow. Address: Scribe J.W.N. 


The ROSICRUCIANS = (amorc) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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by John Norment 





My friend, Sebastian Cabot phoned yester- 
day. As near as I can remember, and my 
memory is twice as long as a piece of string, 
the conversation went just about like this: 
Seb: “What’s this I hear about the Satur- 
pay EveNiNG Post?” 

Me: “Whad’da’ya mean what’s what about 
the Post? You talking about the guaran- 
tees?” 

Seb: “What else?” 

Me: “We went through all that yesterday, 
sitting in my back yard.” 

Seb: “Yeah, I know . . . but I wasn’t paying 
any attention. Tell me about it again.” 
Me: “Well, it seems that 15 of thePost’s best 
selling cartoonists are getting a guarantee of 
a minimum of 4 OKs per month. They’re 
supposed to bring in 15 roughs a week. 
Doesn’t even have to be first look. This is a 
new bold venture they’re trying out for 6 
months. If it works out to the Post’s satisfac- 
tion, I suppose it’ll be permanent.” 

Seb: “That’s the reason I called you. Do you 
suppose there’s any sense in my submitting 
to the Post anymore? They’re a closed mar- 
ket now, aren’t they?” 

Me: “Post buys about and around 20 car- 
toons a week. With 15 of these spoken for, 
and allowing for the left-over days in a 
month, beyond a 4 a month guarantee, there 
are still 6 to 7 OKs per week that can be 
bought from cartoonists not on the magic 15 
list. Of course, Post doesn’t promise not to 
buy more than 4 a month from the cartoon- 
ists who have the guarantee. Mathematically 
speaking, your chances of selling the Post 
are only 20% as good as they used to be. To 
my nutty way of thinking the odds remain 
identical. It’s always a 50-50 chance. Either 
you sell. Or you don’t sell.” 
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Cartoonist 










Seb: “Then you think I should still submit?” 
Me: “There aren’t many markets for car- 
toons that have more than 6 or 7 OK’s avail- 
able per week, are there? So why not? If the 
plan works out to the Post’s satisfaction, 
there’s no reason to believe that the same 15 
names will be on the list throughout all 
eternity. Chances are, if you sell them often 
enough, you'll be on the next list of cartoon- 
ists who receive a guarantee.” 

Seb: “I never thought of that.” 

Me: “I just barely thought of it myself. Got 
anything else on your mind, chum?” 

Seb: “Let’s kick it around a bit. Do you 
think this thing is a good idea or bad?” 
Me: “I think it can be an excellent deal for 
the cartoonist. Depending on his rate at 
Post, it means a sure $400-$600 a month. 
No other magazine has ever guaranteed car- 
toonists so much as a paltry pfennig. I’m not 
too sure what Post gets out of it. But they 
don’t have to lose anything at all, and it ‘ust 
might keep their best cartoonists from drift- 
ing away into newspaper syndication, adver- 
tising commercials or daylight robberies.” 
Seb: “I think I’ll hang up. You talk so much, 
my phone bill might cost me a fortune . . .” 
Me: “Don’t you want to discuss what effect 
this will have on American humor? Aren't 
you interested in chatting about the effect 
a guarantee like this would. have had cn 
Mark Twain, James Thurber, S. J. Perel- 
man, Frank Sullivan, Corey Ford, Will Rog- 
ers, Kenny Brenna, or Paul Rhymer? 
Operator: “Your party has hung up, sir.” 


Words from the Editors 


First things first department . . . Lariar 
phoned and said for me to say at an earliest 
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opportunity that he, and nobody else but, is 
sole cartoon editor of Parape. That’s Law- 
rence Lariar, Room 420, 527 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Larry has also 
been doing a little tentative buying for 
PacEANT. I don’t know why I use the word 
‘tentative’ . . . he’ll probably call me about 
that, too. Reading an interview with Pete 
Porges in THE New York Cartoon NEws: 
Pete said that he liked to keep his captions 
down to seven words because he believes that 
this is the proper length for a spoken sen- 
tence. I called Pete on this the next time I 
saw him and he laughed and said it was just 
asilly superstition, like my always wearing a 
lucky tie on Wednesdays. Reason Cosmo- 
POLITAN has been so eccentric about cartoon 
purchasing . .. they felt swamped with ma- 
terial. So busy looking that there wasn’t time 
to put out a magazine. Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING feels the same way about it. Both maga- 
zines pass the word along to a few locals 
when they want to buy, amass a large stock- 
pile and quickly leap out of the market again. 
Open and shut markets—mostly for locals. 


Africa, Alaska, Hawaii 


John Wright, 18 Maple Square, Holland 
Park, Port Elizabeth, South Africa wants to 
correspond with cartoon scripters (guys who 
write comic strips). Also interested in mur- 
ler mystery writers. Somebody, probably a 
reader of this column, stuck my name on the 
dead-head list for a magazine called, Top- 
O-SpHeEric CHaTTER, a magazine published 
in Anchorage, Alaska. A nice book, reprints 
cartoons from everywhere. They should! 
Current Mepicat Dicest overstocked till 
September. AMERICAN LEGION out of the 
market till October. Lecion is anti-no-cap- 
tion cartoons. King Features likewise. If 
you’re in Santa Ana, California, drop in on 
Ali—he’s at 120 Sycamore, North. ParapIsE 
Or Tue Paciric, 424 South Beretania St., 
P.O. Box 80, Honolulu 10, Hawaii, wants to 
buy black and white cartoons dealing with a 
Pacific area theme: South Pacific, Polynesian 
islands, white man—native girl, trading ship 
skipper, saronged sirens, fish-of-the-sea, pearl 
diving, desert islands, etc. Blatant sex, overt 
salaciousness, etc. are taboo. Sexy girl draw- 
ings must be held within bounds of decency. 
No set price—payment by arrangement. 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 


ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full time 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, ideas, 
roughs, mailing, rey ay explained. Order = a 

at no extra cost, ‘ ABOUT ADVERTISIN CAR. 
TOONS,” ‘ as MAKE $50 00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON. 
ING,” and ‘‘I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES” All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS." By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how ome cartoon- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon ro Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant re how they 
market their cartoons, etc. BY, by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, ‘HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR,” by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
4,000 words or more of inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MARKETING HUMOR 

COPY” and ‘‘GAG KERNELS. ”” It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwriting 
ever written! All of this for only $3.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar, unctuation and sentence structure. 
75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last oie. Free carbon. ic % discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1318,—54th Street Galveston, Texas 








Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS *« JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











CARTOONING 


Taught by an expert—reasonable fee. Write: 
Lawrence Lariar, Professional School of Cartooning 


Box WD—AU —57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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THE PAPER SUGCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want ga Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, s = 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry 1c per 

free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 





Box 3082 














PRINT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


for copyright or distribution 
New — Economical — Highest Quality 
From 10 copies up. New photographic and offset printing 
method reproduces directly from your typewritten copy. 
Fastest service. Any number of copies. 1% the cost of other 


offset printing methods. Write for ‘‘no obligation’’ infor- 
mation. 

eageen DUPLICATING SERVICES 
108 W. Lake S hicago 1, Illinois 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65c per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 











‘How MT da UL La ae 


Simple CARTOONS . 


A book who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | erage 


obligation. Simply address | poox 


} ods > pelted 3 EXCHANGE 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


















SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-60 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Hawaii's foremost magazine since 1888. 
Canadian Capers 


When you submit cartoons to Canadian pub- 
lications always enclose a stamped (Cana- 
dian stamps) self-addressed envelope. Some 
people use International Reply Coupons in- 
stead, but these things sell for so much more 
than they can be redeemed for that I think 
they’re out of line. The best way to get Cana- 
dian stamps is to swap U.S. stamps for them 
with Canadian cartoonists or gagwriters who 
want to do business in the U.S. If you don’t 
know anyone to swap with, you can buy un- 
used Canadian stamps at any philatelic or 
stamp shop. He’ll charge you but he’s en- 
titled to a profit and he has a lot of overhead 
(it’s still cheaper than the International Re- 
ply Coupons at the post office). I buy Cana- 
dian stamps in the following manner in $25 
lots. I go to the bank and they examine the 
current rate of exchange between Canadian 
and U.S. dollars. I have the bank make a 
Canadian check for me for $25. Allowing 
for the bank’s charges and the fact that the 
Canadian dollar is worth more than the U.S. 
dollar, this comes to about a $28 total. I have 
the check made out to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of Canada. I write down the amount of 
stamps I want to buy in the different de- 
nominations: 100—10c; 100—5c; 100—3c; 
etc., and mail to: Post Office Department, 
Financial Branch, Philatelic Section, Ottawa 
4, Ontario, Canada. 


Addison, in THe Spectator, March 8, 
1710, was writing about a dinner party with 
13 seated at the table. A superstitious woman 
called attention to the unlucky number of 
diners. Several ladies were about to flee in 
panic. A man called attention to the fact that 
one of the ladies was pregnant. Therefore 
there were not 13 at the table but 14. This 
meant that one of them was not about to die, 
but that one of them was about to be born. 
Now: 


Late Cartoon News 


Suburbia Today, 405 Park Ave., New York, N. Y 
Cartoon editor, John Bailey. Pay $25 for cartoons 
on suburbian joys and sorrows. Work as far ahead 
as 5 or 6 months on seasonal ideas. 


The Military Engineer, 808 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
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Abby Ady 
Not Everyone 
In Canada 
Reads 


Macleans! 


A 


In Canada, as in the U.S., it’s Writer’s Market when you 
want to sell what you write. Order your copy today! 
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qualihe 
ton 6, D. C. Journal of the society of American of resp 


OVER $4,000,000 military engineers. Editor, Colonel F. H. Kohloss. Centra 


A bi-monthly magazine using a couple of cartoons Elec. C 


IN PRIZES WON! in each issue about government enginering and ‘or Ch 


construction. Also and likewise military engineer. adie 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES ee” =e 


McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.§ "°° 





WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY Cartoon editor, Otto Storch. Pay $100 for car. my 
" toons. Family and some generals. No personal bili : 
$84,000 from Remington looks here. Buy through the mail or drop off. gp 
$25,000 from Post Cereals The Ladies Home Journal, The Curtis Publishing using a 

$25,000 from Chevrolet Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa slant. 
$20,000 from Maidenform Cartoon editor, Jean Freman. Cartoons must bef pores 

slanted to entertain the ladies. Don’t derogate the : 
$15,000 from Colgate i. *T Chicag 
$10,000 from Dial Soap used ea 
Cavalcade, 16 E. 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.§ ceptanc 
$10,000 from Karo Cartoon editor, Bill Guy. Man’s magazine. Proj slanted 
132 Vacation Trips & Cruises sex. Pay: $10. A quarterly using approximately § 4d ap 
124 Cars in Various Contests 8 cartoons in each issue. ope 
o be in 
You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- Combat, Banner Magazines, 303 Fifth Ave., New 

a line, —_ and wae conning York 1, N. Y. Cartoon editor, William A. Robbins. _— 
or your copy of the newes . : 9 7 : : orontc 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— |  Syice $22.90. A bi-monthly magazine using abou} ee 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now m 2 don he 
on. NO OBLIGATION. Man’s World, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21,} ing to e 


N. Y. Cartoon editor, Noah Sarlat. Pays $15 for} generati 


Ss H E P H E fe D Ss Cc H Oo oO L cartoons. A bi-monthly magazine using over 2§ to be in 





























Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street dozen cartoons in every issue. Strictly male slant. : 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Action, adventure and ardent amour. Electric 
' Salle St 
American Weekly, 575 Lexington Ave., New York,B wed th: 
ene FY r eeeeriee Puce N. Y. Ralph Finch, Jr., buys the cartoons here 
She ear teed cal, te tenes and pays $40 and up. A weekly newspaper supple. 
CORRASABLE BOND OR ORDINARY GOOD BOND ment using sometimes as many as 6 or 8 cartoons in 
PLEASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE an issue but even more often none at all. 
Minor Corrections—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH Lion Magazine, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas Ill. Cartoon editor, Wendell Tozer. A monthly 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 magazine using 5 or 6 an issue and paying $15 for 
rr same. Generals and family. 
A SONGW RITERS | ‘AMATEURS Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED Editor, Harold Straubing. A monthly magazine 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric using 8 plus cartoons an issue and pays $10 per. 
fer tee — Male slant cartoons and some general with a smid- g 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION geon of family stuff. , 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. es . 
EE EO EE Utilities—Appliances 
WHO OWNS THE BOOKS | | 
American Gas Journal, Box 1589, Dallas, Texas. $09 


YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ W: u should, and so do wel Send 


7 

: 
q oa ‘ Editor Dean Hale writes that he is paying $10.00 
} for our —_ folder : o fy ing a low cost subsidy publishi: ( 
} service featuring author-own: P 
, ( 
: : 


on publication for the cartoons he is using. They 
should relate to gas utility industry (copy of 
magazine sent to Ne with contributors). Roughs 


a 


ership (all copies pease 
bound and belong to author) and distribution asi 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


St Ng NOs Rag 


391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 

















sini haitaidiaiaanilaimdiaahimame maimed to be in pen & ink,\er with ben-day and wash. All S 
rights are purchased. Editor Hale further states: 
GHOST WRITING “No elaborate cartoons are necessary but they 
My weuk tem teen gelled ie Ge Usted Sum, must have a good humorous ‘quirk’—we have to i. 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd reject a lot of otherwise good cartoons simply be- 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for cause cartoonists submitting to the magazing x: 
details. wes, tome haven’t studied our field and they aren’t se 
Occasionally we have articles needing specific sub} % ft 
nee eee See ane 98, iT, ject cartoon work and can make assignments to 
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qualihed, fast, and understanding artists with sense 
of responsibility.” 


Central Hudson Bulletin, Central Hudson Gas & 
Elec. Corp., South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Edi- 
tor Charles J. Smith writes that he uses cartoons 
relative to consumer, industrial, institutional and 
commercial use of gas or electricity, to gas & elec- 
tric company employees and sometimes relative to 
general office work situations. Roughs to be in pen 
& ink and he says rates paid depends on applica- 
bility of cartoon. Payment is on acceptance, how- 
ever, and they purchase only the first rights. Also 
using anecdotes, short humor and verse with same 
slant. 


Domestic Engineering, 1801 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. Ten or twelve cartoons being 
used each month with payment of $10.00 on ac- 
ceptance. Editor James E. Purnell wants cartoons 
slanted to the plumbing, heating, air-conditioning 
and appliance trade but which are in no sense 
derogatory to the employing contractor. Roughs 
to be in pen and ink and they purchase all rights. 


Electrical Digest, 116 Richmond Street West., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Editor William Free- 
man paying $5.00 on acceptance for the one car- 
toon he uses each month. Wants anything pertain- 
ing to electricity, wiring, pole line erection, power 
generation, electrical manufacturing, etc. Roughs 
to be in pen and ink and they purchase all rights. 


Electric Appliance Service News, 505 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. A few cartoons 
wed that have something to do with appliances, 


Aby 


specifically, having to do with appliance repair- 
men and their contracts with customers, suppliers 
or each other. Editor J. J. Charous wants his 
roughs in pen and ink or with ben-day and the 
captions are to be hand lettered ONLY. Payment 
is $5.00 on acceptance. 


Electric Light and Power, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Illinois. Editor Quentin F. Stultz 
wants material dealing with the use and manu- 
facture of electricity and is paying $10.00 on ac- 
ceptance for the four cartoons used monthly. He 
purchases all rights and drawings are to be in line. 


Electrified Industry, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. $10.00 on acceptance being paid 
for the three cartoons used monthly. Editor Jud- 
son B. Martin says slant is about factory managers, 
engineers, and office managers—their problems 
and successes in improving production, improving 
morale, impressing their bosses, making wives 
proud, etc. Roughs to be in line. 


Florida Plumbing & Heating Contractor, PO Box 
562, Lakeland, Florida. Editor F. D. Wesley pay- 
ing $2.50 for the one or two cartoons used each 
month with humor pertaining to the plumbing 
contractor. Does not want any ‘flooded basement’ 
type cartoons. Payment is on acceptance and 
roughs are to be in pen and ink. 


LPGA Times, 11 South LeSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. $5.00 on acceptance for cartoons pertain- 
ing to the bottled gas industry, either butane or 
propane. Roughs to be in line and they purchase 
all rights. 





The way of the world 


Name 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 





( Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


(1 Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





City 


State 
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Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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NISA News, Horace Barks Publications, Room 
948, 818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri, Editor Ne 
of the magazine says that they are paying $5.00 on 1 
Keep puated S"becnlas Canadien” marbete—25 new acceptance for the two to five cartoons used 
each month in the only listing with yg ad amnete _ monthly. Slant is towards independent electrical fo 
ofessi di 00 1.00 two-month tri . . 
Cond only Money Orders payable to: HARRY G. HARLEY, equipment service shops (motors, transformers and ob 
185 James St., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. generators). Roughs to be in pen and ink and they 
<peaane Canadian Freel Markets purchase all rights. 
MAN USCRIPT TYPIST Plumbing & Heating Business, 130 East 59th — 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last Street, New York 22, N. Y. Editor Douglas Volu 
: Graham paying $10.00 on acceptance for the few — 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with cartoons used each month. Roughs are to be in = 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. pencil with finished art in ink. Slant of the car- Cc 
EVELYN NEAL toons must concern the vagaries, quirks, foibles SI 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California and problems of plumbing, heating and air con- 
area ditioning contractors and must be presented from - 
HAVE A PROFITABLE VAGATION the contractor’s, not the consumer’s point of view. oe 
‘i With the Author of a ee ag Novel Editor Graham writes: “We are sick of cliches and high 
ive at my Writers’ Colony in rom ay to omnes - we : ov 
13 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, appalled by the lack of insight and originality of a 
play, of poetry instr.; room, moos, et r) r.). Refer- so many of the cartoonists who submit material to boo 
ane O'S WHO OF AMERI 6 text- us. Endless flooded basement, exorbitant bill ae 
ooks. 1500 lectures. oe meng et oe all year. og v tive, 
$1 M. words, $10 per month. plumber’s ‘helper’ gags, ad nauseum. Also we ad- dout 
MILDRED |. REID mire two rare qualities (at least among the guys cue 
Contoocook, New Hampshire who submit to us): humor that is funny and de- edite 
cent draftsmanship. For ten bucks we don’t expect — 
WIN PRIZES! George Price or Peter Arno, but we do hold out Dire 
CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest_hobby for stuff that is reasonably funny and decently * 
at -. you in on moe Hi win! Each issue drawn. We regard the Ted Key type of wry, misan- Ve 
ists scores ol! lucrative — ions open to every- 4 : 
one. Presents wining is ipe from winners, judges, thropic jab as very unfunny. Some knowledge of Besid 
ad experts, 50c a copy 4.50.0 year. the industry from the contractor’s point of view isf cut 
Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. a virtual necessity. We buy a large proportion of TV a 
me our stuff from Marvin Townsend because he pos- ooo es 
sesses all the qualities we want in abundance. Hef throug! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED has more than a layman’s knowledge of the in-§ This d 
TWICE as fast by 2 experienced typists. Best bond, d he think ‘inside’ h ill tions, i 
fat. Wateh — coor. ——o -_ last poms. Matled ustry (he thinks up insl e gags t at wi amuse wholes: 
turn postage. 10% % discount over 50,000 words. prt, Island contractors), he has a bright and whimsical sense peer 
writers, inquire about our pick-up & delivery service. of humor (he never makes anyone the ‘butt’ of his a. Sp 
é ; t 
Pra pl humor in a cruel way) he draws well (and his style b. Si 
Pe Glen Oaks Village matches his sense of humor) and he has a good 
Floral Pa . Long Island, N. Y. Tel. FI 3-4569 deal of originality. c Or 
vi 
BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS Refrigeration & Air-Conditioning Business, 812 am 
ro foe of Rae and regular sales are best in Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. $5.00 being Jo 
10n: - , 
Confessions are a big, pumery 3 marhaet. paid on acceptance for the one or two cartoons e. Mi 
i Editors actually pot hwy - besinpers used each month by editor Jim McCallum. He y. 
= ry pn selling confession writer, I can help wants his roughs to be in pen and ink and slanted £. Sp 
etailed woe gh: words; $5 minimum. to the standpoint of dealers and contractors who He 
615 H St., N. E. adie eae yO ee sell, install and service all types of air-conditioning 8. Di 
and commercial refrigeration equipment. The Me 
gS re) Bi G P re) E M Ss magazine purchases all rights. b = 
Set to Music Service Beacon, Wetinghouse Electric Corp., 246 Pr 
Send your poems today for free examination East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. Editor C. H. i. Sp 
te Barnes is paying $15.00 and up on acceptance for a 
J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. the one cartoon he uses each month. All rights are bea 
aster of Music : snk N : 
purchased and roughs are to be in pen and ink. No j. 80- 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. cartoons will be purchased from gag slips as the iibr 
editor likes to see what he is buying. Cartoons must # When | 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? be keyed to the work of men who service Westing- Soh, i 
. e 
I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading house appliances. However, the cartoons must not i,j tno 
FICTION Par cre cone arma your material. My book. concentrate on the fault of the appliances as the wor & boo 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course men who read the Service Beacon work with these Ui h 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. f F h wrens 
7 aults so much that they soon lose sight of the klet 
aoe HAY Writer's qrertshep humor in them. Do not wish any cartoons which Promote, 
1223 W Antonio, Texas : “ “@ Professio: 
deal with radio or television. coupon t 
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Current Economic Boom 
Slated to Continue; Now 
Is the Time to Publish 


All signs point to a continuation 
through 1960 at least, of the cur- 
rent wave of high ‘employment, 
high wages and general prosperity. 
owi therefore, is the time to ar- 
e for the publication of your 
when wale buying power is 
aol Also, with inflation still ac- 
tive, the cost of publishing will un- 
doubtedly move up in the coming 
months. Don’t hesitate — send us 
your manuscript now for our free 
editorial and sales report. 














Direct Mail Advertising 
Helps to Sell Many 
Vantage Press Books 


Besides review copies, consumer and 

trade advertising, publicity to radio, 

TV and newspapers, many Vantage 

titles get the benefit of our heavy direct 

mail advertising program, carried on 
throughout the year. 

This direct mail is sent to organiza- 

tions, individuals, libraries, bookstores, 

wholesalers and other markets. Among 
recent mailings are the following: 
a. Special circulars to Florida book- 
stores and libraries. 
b. Special mailing to New York State 
bookstores and libraries. 

- Over 10,000 special circulars pro- 
vided to occult-book dealers. 

. Mail order campaign to disk jock- 
eys on Walt Hiley’s book, Disk 
Jockey Gags. 

Mail order campaign to neuro- 
surgeons on Dr. Ernest Sachs’ Fifty 
Years of Neurosurgery. 

S ang | mailing on Nita Parks’ 

ow To Win A Fortune. 

Direct mail campaign on Dr. 

Daniel Shea’s A Handbook on 

Mental Illness for the Catholic 

Layman. 

. Special mailing on Milburn 

ard’s book, The Story Behind 
Private Investigation. 
i. we circular prepared on 
antage’s Catholic books and 
mailed to Catholic bookstores, li- 
braries and schools. 

j. 80-page General Catalog mailed 

to thousands of bookstores and 
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libraries. 
— Fg A Press aon your 
k, it is eligible to included in 


— of these mailings. Perhaps a spe- 
cial mail campaign will be prepared on 
your book alone. That depends on the 
subject matter. If you are seeking a 

ublisher, be sure to read our 40-page 

klet telli ing how we can publish, 
promote, and distribute your work on a 
professional basis. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


Another Important Church Group Chooses 
Vantage Press to Publish Its Story 





Dick Groat and Bob Friend of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates’ baseball team pose with 
Gladys C. Green, author of Three 
Women of Tremblane. Mrs. Green also 
had an autograph party at Rich’s De- 
partment Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


Canadian Executives 
Visit Vantage Press 
to Discuss Sales 


In an effort to improve and expand Ca- 
nadian sales of Vantage books, a meet- 
ing was held recently in New York be- 
tween executives of Vantage Press and 
W. Foulsham & Co., Toronto. 


R. A. Fry, President of Foulsham, said: 
‘‘We are eager to place Vantage books 
in every important Canadian center, 
and will wor closely with the company 
to achieve that goal.’’ Mr. Fry was ac- 
companied by George Kelly, Vice- 
President. 
One result of the meeting was that 
Vantage will supply Foulsham with spe- 
cial circulars featuring Canadian books 
and these ks will be ponent 
shipped to the company upon publica- 
tion. A fast seller in Canadian markets 
right now is J. P. Bertrand’s Highway 
oe Foulsham has taken about 
1000 copies of this title. 





Assemblies of God book 
to be published soon 


After almost a year of planning, 
owea | Press is about to publish The 
Assemblies of God: A Popular Survey, 
by Irwin Winehouse. This significant 
volume tells the exciting story of one 
of the world’s most important churches, 
with over 1,000,000 members scattered 
throughout the globe. 


The Assemblies of God: A Popular Sur- 
vey is the third in Vanta e’s series on 

“Religions in America.’’ The other 
two were Seventh-Day Adventists: Faith 
in Action, by David Mitchell, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses: A New World So- 
ciety, by Marley Cole. 


Cole’s book became a nation-wide best 
seller in 1955 with a sale of almost 
100,000 copies. The book appeared on 
many best-seller lists, and was featured 
on the New York Times’ list for six 
weeks. 


Winehouse’s book on The Assemblies of 
God is the first authenticated study of 
this dynamic, fast-growing church. It 
is a colorful, popularly written work 
with thirty-five halftone illustrations 
featuring the world-wide activities of 
the members. The book will be dis- 
tributed by general bookstores. 


If you have a completed manuscript 
(20,000 words or more) and wish to 
have it published by a company that 
issues important books each year, mail 
the coupon below for a handsome, 40- 
page brochure explaining Vantage’s 
subsidy publishing program. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington 
Hollywood 





In California: 





Name 


Address 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


NOVEMBER ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. The Secretary of the Local Chief of 
Police. What she considers the most interest- 
ing phases of her work. A typical day. Does 
she attend any court sessions? Her views on 
crime prevention. Her favorite authors and 
books, including detective tomes. 

2. An Interview With the Personnel Direc- 
tor of a Circus Appearing in Your Section. 
Slant: Carrying out the tradition that “the 
show must go on” despite human and 
Mother Nature obstacles. The largest head- 
aches of running the “city” under the Big 
Top. Keeping imbibers under control, espe- 
cially aerial artists; handling temperamental 
performers. Are women more temperamental 
than men? Finding—and hiring—top acts. 

3. The Dean of Substitute Teachers in the 
Local School System. Number of generations 
she has taught; one-time pupils who have 
become national figures. Her proudest mo- 
ments in the classroom. Honors she has re- 
ceived. Comparison of textbooks old and 
new; changes in teaching methods. How a 
substitute teacher wins the confidence of the 
students. 

4. Wedding of Abraham Lincoln and 
Mary Todd on This Day in 1842. Make 
note that this year ranks as the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of the “Great Emanci- 
pator.” The minister who married Abe and 
Mary; pastors who “tied the knot” for other 
presidents. Hectic courtships of this and that 
chief executive. 

5. The Coon Hunters’ Association of Your 
County. The president and his recollections 
of the history of the group. Current objec- 
tives. The programs and the entertainment; 
the quarters. Oldest members and their agil- 
ity. The dog population of the members; the 
most successful coon hunts. Just how smart 
are coons? Slant: Developing the sport of 
coon hunting into a major one in your 
section. 
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6. Latest Innovations in Bridge Building 
in Your County. Pre-cast concrete spans. 
Slant: How the ready-made sections facili- 
tate the construction of the bridges, reduciag 
the building time. See an engineer of the 
state highway department. Safety features; 
weight capacities. 

7. Pet Peeves of the Local Airport Mana- 
ger. Ways in which some visitors make 
themselves nuisances; near accidents, as by 
getting in the path of a plane. Unruly chil- 
dren. The crowds on Sunday. How dogs and 
perhaps chickens may invade the premises. 

8. The First Annual Convention of the 
American Legion. Today is the fortieth 
anniversary of the history-making event. 
Highlights of the convention at Minneapolis; 
veterans of your state who took part in the 
proceedings. Pioneer leaders of the Legion in 
your state. 

9. Playing Checkers and Chess by Mail. 
Longest games, in time and distance, played 
by devotees in your county. .The dean of 
checker and chess fans. Do any play blind- 
folded? 

10. The Electrical Inspector of Your City. 
Slant: How inadequate wiring poses con- 
stant fire hazards in the business and residen- 
tial districts. Points of safety checks. Does the 
subject suggest the adoption of a new elec- 
trical code? His most urgent advice. 

11. Veterans’ Day. The war veteran of 
your city who has the most extensive album 
of photographs taken overseas. Slant: The 
veteran’s full agreement with the Chinese 
proverb that a picture is worth 10,000 words. 
Pictures with dramatic stories behind them; 
photographs with sad memories; believe-it- 
or-not stories. 

12. Opening Locked Cars. Are women 
worse than men in locking automobiles with 
the keys inside? Methods of solving the pre- 
dicament, other than smashing a window. 
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Calling locksmiths. Any smal] children acci- 
dentally locked in cars? 

13. The “Champion” Couple of Your 
City. The longest married pair and their 
activities at present. Do they still attend 
church and the theater? How about garden- 
ing and flower growing? Number of children 
and descendants. 

14. Nellie Bly, Traveler Extraordinary. 
Anniversary angle: How the reporter set out 
to circle the globe in less than eighty days on 
November 14, 1889—seventy years ago to- 
day. Her various modes of transportation; 
chief difficulties. 

15. An Interview With a Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy in Your Federal District of the State. 
Has the number of bankruptcies increased or 
declined within the past twelve months? The 
process of entering bankruptcy; duties of the 
referee; how creditors may present their 
claims at a hearing; the settlement. 


16. Soil That Spells the Doom of the 
Criminal. How the arm of the law in your 
section analyzes soil in shoes and trouser cuffs 
for vital evidence; examining dust from 
dothing. The equipment of the soil detec- 
tives. 

17. Women As Parking Meter Checkers 
in Your State. How many cities utilize 
women in this capacity? The first and the 
latest to do so. Slant: The ready—and eager 
—supply of womanpower for such use. Do 
the feminine officers sometimes encounter 
hostile reaction on the part of males? 

18. The Fate of the Revolving Door. How 
many remain locally and in neighboring 
cities? First ones in your city, as recalled by 
an elderly citizen. Door innovations, includ- 
ing the self-opening entrance finding particu- 
lar favor with grocery stores. 

19. The Local Operator of a Travel 
Agency. The most popular tours at present. 
Champion local travelers. Highlights of jour- 
neys abroad. The calls for travel folders at 
the bureau. The operator as a traveler. 
Slant: Making the traveler’s lot happier by 
the agent’s handling of the rail, air, and 
ocean transportation arrangements. 





20. A Legal Aid Society in Your Section. 
How persons financially unable to obtain a 
lawyer may receive free legal aid from the 
group. The officers of the society and the 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free carbon, 
extra first and last sheet. 65c per thousand words, 75c 
minor corrections. Minimum $1.00. 


Fast, efficient service. 


FLORETTA soswelt. 


6544 Garland ncoln 5, Nebraska 











Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Cariadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sel! that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








OFFBEAT 


SEARCHES FOR NEW WRITERS 
SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, POETRY 
CASH AWARDS 


Write: Contest Editor, Offbeat, 
Box 618, Encino, Calif., for entry blank. 











Writers! Your short story manuscript will be represented to 
editors with service and arrangements that are ‘‘worthy of 
your life-long dreams." We are official agents for all 
markets. Free Folder. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. WA 2-3329 
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staff attorneys. Number of cases handled 
since the inception. 


21. Front-Row Addicts at Local Theaters. 


er) tao [A] new economical “gang run’ 
Rx + method now enables us to print 
Wiens ~-/ your books and publications at 
gne || Flame, | 
ote if State | 
"\ WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
ADAMS PRINTERS 


lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
\ 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 


Pn 
wiTicS 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and booklength Manuscripts. Corra- 
sable Bond, one carbon. Minor corrections. 
Quality work at reasonable rates. 

CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar St. EXbrook 63787 
Santa Monica, California 




















What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text- s. Each properly typed when ready. 
on w ite yeow- $1.25 to $1. 75 a thousand word 
Minimum $ 


A Z “GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 50 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 55 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE Trews SERVICE 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Free car 
average. 








Box 389 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 


for poem and music writers. 
Songwriting lesson, articles, tips, lists of 
current hit publishers, etc., in each issue. 

4 issues $1.00 (U.S. only) 

3 Issues $1.00 (Foreign) 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 
511 W. Thurston jochester 19, N.Y. 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to £4 he inexperiss enced writers—and the y one 
where you can HILE You LEARN! if you have 
ordinary ‘cies ability, it is possible to earn the ed 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. yz 
opecia lized_course 4 instruction in WRITING re. TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teach Ww lor 
this wide-open aaa Send for terms and descriptive e folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 
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Do many adults make a point to occupy front 
seats? Calming down front-row kids who 
grow too enthusiastic. Do the ushers notice 
that a large number of patrons prefer a cer- 
tain seat? 

22. A Long-Time Chaplain of More Than 
One Organization in Your County. Has he 
a lengthy record of perfect attendance. Is 
he a retired Army chaplain? His role as 
chaplain. 

23. Collecting Autographs by Mail. The 
collection of a local resident who has gath- 
ered scores of signatures of dignitaries in the 
United States and abroad by letters. The 
most famous of the signers. Personal messages 
along with the autographs. 

24. An Insight Into a Highway Post Office. 
Slant: How the rolling post office is an im- 
portant factor in faster and better service as 
it covers your section. The route of the one 
serving your area. The equipment and the 
workers. 

25. Outstanding Paintings in a College in 
Your State. Have private art collections 
been donated to the institution? The most 
cherished of the paintings; the oldest; those 
from abroad. Protecting the masterpieces. 

26. Thanksgiving Day. How the twins of 
your city and county are spending today. The 
oldest ones. Special events on the agenda. 
The husbands and wives of the twins. 

27. The Industrial Publications of Your 
Section. The plants that issue monthly mag- 
azines. Slant: The periodicals as builders of 
teamwork among the employes. The editors: 
gathering the news and features; how em- 
ployes serve as writers and photographers. 

28. The Domes of Courthouses in Your 
Section. The most extraordinary ones; the 
oldest. Unique clocks in domes; repairing the 
timepieces from time to time. 

29. Helping Students Do Research For 
School Articles. An interview with the li- 
brarian of the public library. The most com- 
mon subjects; the toughest assignments. The 
most interesting topics, in the librarian’s 
opinion. 

30. Making Transcripts of Trials. The 
longest ones by a court stenographer of your 
city or county. Number of pages of testimony 
in the average trial. The most sensational 
trials attended by the stenographer. Are tape 
recorders used? 
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HERE’S A FULL REPORT of the latest trends in the Your Book Deserves 
Phan @ 200k publishing industry. HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
29 BOOK shows how you can obtain the newest and best The COMET IMPRINT 
, subsidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s Comet Books Reviewed 
©. *S If publicity, sales, editorial, art and production, and NEW YORK TIMES: 
le as an J z t ts. Y ste be ee ie lecer ws Death Below Zero 
order departments. You get to know us and how we ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
produce outstanding quality books in our affliated Great Symphonies 
= N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
The § publishing plant . . - with a high 40% payment granted Babies Need Fathers, Too 
zath- § to _ authors. If you've written a book that merits CLEVELAND PRESS: 
, ublication, mail ‘, paeetndinaplhon: Dghnoprinnd 
A the p ail the coupon below. Learn how your suauinn taaeeremaie 
The | 600k can be handsomely produced and expertly iedo 
romoted. PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
sages P Palace of Dim Nene 
. e MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Some Comet Highlights My Pupils And I 
ffice. ci t LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
. ¢ The author’s income from sales on And What of Tomorrow nconventional Prayers 
1 1m- L y 
¢ were $1100 before the book was even published. Now in ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
ice as second edition. Thorns Of Defense 
2 one J ¢ One million readers read about Unconventional Prayers in "iene CITIZEN: 
1 the the Bell syndicated column. ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
¢ Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within three weeks The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
; after publication. ge eg | TIMES-UNION: 
BC IN | © Miracle in Mississippi has gone into a second edition, with MITTSSURGN COURIER. 
‘tions payments to the author in excess of $3000 What Ye Sow ; 
most § * Over fifty reviews and feature stories were obtained on Inside Comet Authors on the Air 
those the State Department. Now in its second edition, the author's os : : 
income and royalties exceed $4000. We would be very happy to review 
“es, e ' : ; White Angel Kitty on our morning show, 
. | * Cartoons from Betty Kittrel!’s second Comet book, Miserable Open House.” WMBR-TV 
ins ol Me, were sold on a royalty basis to College Hall Greeting “ ' , 
The Card Company ane you for your nice letter in 
. : which you thank us for interviewing 
enda.§ * The Constant Rebel was accepted by H. W. Wilson Standard Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. It was our 
Catalog Series buying guide. pleasure.” WWRL 
VYourtt Chapters from Betty Dean’s Glamourway Reducing Hand- “Please have Madge Brissenden con- 
ae book were sold to Your Health magazine. tact us regarding an interview on the 
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y em- ized in a California newspaper. be LIX TV a 
ers. ¢ A Braille translation was made of Immigrants All-Americans “Thank you for your information con- 
Your All. cerning Peyre Gaillard. I would be very 
5: the © More than 1500 copies of Pittsburgh were sold in one month. happy to interview him concerning his 
>» book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
ng the | Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK “T will contact Mr. Hamada and be 
its authors. Here is the speedy, economical and rewarding happy to arrange for a guest radio ap- 
, For way to publish your book. pearance by this local writer.” KPOA 
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Writer Gone Dry (Continued from page 33) 




































































BOOK WRITERS ¥ 
My expert help will pave the way to success for you. My with tears = her eyes. Those two yoeng inside 
Cat ate eee! Seat, it will be returned 0 You wee" lovers, walking apart yet aching with desire [J must 
wrietom, separ, Sor the veeiea” Conveckent terms may bs for each other. It was all there and it was ff icsof: 
tata ~ uM. WAIL all mine, as Baghdad had been mine, and_ § to rec 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona Bangkok and Berlin. his ch 
Long ago I had learned that people every- a mar 
I'LL DO YOUR TYPING where were the same, no matter where they what 
lived or what the color of their skin. They ff doing 
Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- : bi 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c shared the same problems, hopes, frustra- utter 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. tions, fears and pain. Education, wealth, Editc 
ROWENA ROBERTS machinery, these were superfluous, outside § becaus 
153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. things. The cab driver cursing in midtown J ‘reality 
traffic is often less civilized than the simple J Was u 
ALL LITERARY SERVICES shikari creeping through the jungle in a | could 
Ce i . 
by nationally “published sithors. and associates ta ‘printing loincloth. When I first returned to New York J becaus 
typing under’ supervision of Publisher's editor, in the I resented this. I resented the savagery of the [ had to 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- ° ° ° d 
Getzred Seok. we cen do, it—one package."’ $5 reading fee. city and I became so enveloped in self-pity and tu) 
EDWARDS LITERARY SERVICES and longing for lost days in far-off places that to the c 
Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, California I cut myself off from the real world of here | the 
ane OPI I ALINE a PPA { and now. stories 
) MANUSCRIPTS TYPED > zines, b 
» Pi tl dA tel ; ; 9 
; OM ag > hy Ly 3 Writer “Wrong Side Out” hots wi 
) “ 55c p per 1000 words ie > than th 
years experience ng . 
RUBY WATSON Now I knew the things I hated about New | In she 
2 108 N. a ras eninston. Ind. ) York were the things that didn’t matter. The places 
eee mrt important things, the writeable things, were § "ore m 
} than de 
. ture, wc 
: LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST |I...°: 
J e Le . 
Materialize Your Story Ideas ~ job 
nd nev 
WHAT WE DO YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS hings I 
FOR YOU The largest pool of writing talent in the 
Writers employed are Spe- | Cutty is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
cialists, Each project re- this group of top authors come the various spe- 
eum anaes esines the indieltuel affect cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
of a writer specifically qual. | 2%¢ old hands at the writing game; established My cobr 
ified for your writing job. professionals who know the markets, know what | B : 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for | ack in. 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from the right outlet. | Ibff the n 
idea, outline or synopsis. , When YOU —. to me with a particular way the 
: , iterary need or problem, I turn it over to a . 
iy ee ed pede stories ready | writer experienced in that specific field. Thus I realiz 
¥ the help you receive is personal and individual. ably be « 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- | The writer assigned to work with or for you ork ah 
tailed comments to guide you. will remain on the job until YOUR project is __ 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels. Motion completed. He will work with you alone, con- goals, M 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- alae on a successful outcome of the ven- ork hac 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short | “““< earned i: 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction The entire foundation of my business suc- 
: ‘ | cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan Alone, ] 
Any subject, any type material. = a group of a specialists capable of bld famil 
Writ ull details in 6- ‘l emonstrating professional results on literally 
a I bli tan theca Pee atone | any type of writing problem or project we may | plank she 
the Ghost. be called on to handle. ey wo 
ome. T 
H. D. BALLENGER ete 
14341 East Putnam Street 
Whittier, California My han 
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inside the people. The writer, if he is to write, 
must forget ideas and plots and the mechan- 
ics of writing and turn himself wrong side out 
to record the feelings and the motivations of 
his characters. Not only must he know why 
a man leaps from a building, he must know 
what the man feels and thinks while he is 
doing it and how his life sums up to this 
bitter climax. 

Editors had bought my adventure stories 
because they had a hard core of truth and 
reality. Because they were written while I 
was undergoing the actual experiences. I 
could no longer write about the Himalayas 
because they were there and I was here. I 
had to revise my whole thinking as a writer 
and turn from the adventure of exotic locales 
to the deeper and more important adventures 
in the human heart and soul. Perhaps such 
stories would not make the adventure maga- 
zines, but they would reach the major mar- 
kets where characters were more important 
than the situations the authors put them in. 
In short, I had to stop thinking in terms of 
places and action, and start writing along 
more mature lines . . . to interpret life rather 
than describe it. This is the job of every ma- 
ture, worthwhile writer. It separates the hack 
from the polished, successful writer. To do 
this job I would have to start all over again, 
{nd new markets and new ways to say the 
hings I suddenly felt I wanted to say. 


Renaissance 


My cobras were gone and my past was gone. 
Back in my apartment I took my dusty book 
off the mantel and put it in a drawer. I put 
way the molding men’s magazines. 

I realized my first new stories would prob- 


ably be clinkers, that I had months of hard 


ork ahead of me. But I had found needed 


goals. My long apprenticeship was over. New 


ork had taught me what I could never have 
earned in Cairo or Bangkok. 
Alone, I suffered my 29th birthday in the 
id familiar position . . . sitting in front of a 
blank sheet of paper, searching for the words. 
hey would come. I knew now they would 
ome. The long slump was over. My new life 
ad begun. 
My hands reached out for the keyboard and 
‘started to write. ... 


~ 
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HENRY PICOLA 


will read poets who create in traditional forms 
as well as free verse. He edits “Sonnet Se- 
quences” and “Vespers.” 
966 East 25 St. 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand includes 20-lb. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. $1.00 minimum. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








YOUR PERSONAL SERVICE 


Editing, Revision, Criticism 
Articles, Short Stories, Books, Poems 
Prompt, Constructive, Effective 
Short mss., $1.00 per 1000 

Minimum fee, $3.00 
Average book length, $15.00 
Excellent typing service available 
Mail your mss. now. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Forest Rd., Wallingford, Conn. 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, ae Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 
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NOVEL & SHORT STORY REVISION 

a 50 Line by line —including editing, re- 

1 writing, and marginal comments di- 

rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 

analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
logue, writing style, etc. included. 


* WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 

Pphoto-stories, Soature articles, and material for the a ge rod 
et fast checks and bylines. Send tod. 

3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to write 


THE NON FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING AND 


You can afford a moderate service that leads to commanding 
knowledge of the i ble f “eee wees. 
and shorten your time to sales. If you are i rnest, 

you afford not to? Typing. on 20-lb. bond A | wale dupli- 
cate, 60c thousand words. 


Disabled veteran College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert Street, 





24, Pa. 
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Quality Fiction Mkts. (Cont'd from p. 18) 
Artesian, 2223 South Main Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, was established in 1955. The aim is to 
encourage and stimulate new talent in creative 
writing by publishing their work. It is published 
quarterly, and uses five to eight short stories each 
issue. Editor Kenneth A. Ratliff, says “I especially 
like the short story, “The Ride Home” by Jacob 
Fisher in the Spring 1959 issue. It is a carefully 
thoughtsummated expression from observing a 
mature and whole experience and feeling which 
gives the essence of life-cycle and a balanced and 
seasoned perspective of time and place and per- 
son.” Short stories range in length from 1000 to 
7000 words, with 3500 words the ideal length. 
No payment. 


Carolina Quarterly, P. O. Box 1117, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, is published three times a year. 
Its aim is to present outstanding fiction and 
poetry of the highest quality and content. The 
editors are interested in all kinds of writing 
whether experimental or conservative in style. 
Although there is no strict limit on length, avoid 
excessive length. Only payment for published 





“I used to like people.” 





NON-ADV. 


work is a cash prize for the best fiction and best 
poetry of the year. The magazine also publishes 

reviews and occasional articles. The editors are 

Nancy Combs and Arthur Lessing; fiction editor, 

John K. Tice; poetry editor, Arthur Lessing. 


Charm, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. A monthly slick for the working woman, it 
uses beauty and fashion articles and one short 
story per issue. Must be literary. Preferred length 
is 2500 words; payment is $150 to $350 a story, 
on acceptance. All manuscripts should be 
addressed to Eleanor Perenyi. 


Chicago Review, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois. A quarterly magazine, established in 
1946. H. W. Pak, editor, writes, “We are willing 
to run as many as four short stories per issue. We 
especially liked the stories by Walter Toman 
which have appeared in past issues of the maga- 
zine. There is no limit as to length. Payment is on 
publication. Fiction should be addessed to The 
Editor. 


Coastlines, 2465 N. Beachwood Drive, Holly- 
wood 28, California. Established in 1955, it 
appears three or four times a year. Gene Frumkin 
writes us, “We are intended for readers with a 
strong interest in current literature and in new 
writers. Our primary effort is to be creatively 
lively and consequently we are interested in obtain- 
ing rather experimental fiction as well as the more 
tried-and true type. We run at least one and some- 
times as many as four stories per issue. One of the 
best stories we’ve had is “The Damnation of 
Eugene Kaske” by J. D. Koerner; another is “The 
Time of the Blue Guitar” by Robert Eskew. We 
put no limits on story length.”’ Pay in extra copies 
only. We’ve had many notes from publishers ask-§ Wat ch 
ing to establish contact with our writers and two 
stories were purchased directly from writers, with 
our permission. Stories should be addressed to 
Bard Dahl, Fiction Editor.” 


The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, Uni- 
verity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, was estab- 
lished in 1952. Its major purpose is to achieve ow to mail 
more effective communication between specialists 
in all areas and the public. Published four times 
a year, each issue contains two or three short 
stories. Mrs. Claudine Seever, Editorial Assistant, 
writes: “We prefer stories of 2000 to 4000 words, 
with plots and believable characters. We are not 
interested in trick endings, in character sketches, 
or in esoteric or experimental writing. Anne 
Sayre’s “A Birthday Present” (Autumn 1958) 
which has been selected for publication in Martha 
Foley’s The Best American Short Stories 1959, 
is an excellent example of the kind of fiction we 
are looking for. We pay $20 for a story—unl 
unusually short—on acceptance.” 


































WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00 
. for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


Selling-instruction lessons, 00 each, or $39. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
68 
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Contact, 751 Bridgeway, P. O. Box 306, Sausalito, 
California, was established in 1958. It is edited for 
the Uncommon Man—a catchy term meant to 
define the man (and the woman, too) who has 
taste and a sense of humor, who is concerned 
with the fate of Man, who has the courage—or 
simply the desire—to close his eyes to any idea 
that no longer illuminates reality and open them 
on one that does. It does not intend to take sides 
—literary, political or moral. Published quarterly, 
it uses four stories per issue, but it is interested also 
in articles, poems, plays, photographs, drawings, 
cartoons, so long as they are of high quality. No 
experimental writing. Length is no issue, and 
payment is on publication: $5 to $20 per page. 
Address all manuscripts simply to the Editor. With 
its third (July 59) issue, Contact incorporated 
the Western Review, formerly affiliated with the 
State University of Iowa. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, was established first as a quarterly in the 
Autumn of 1933, then in January, 1934 it became 
a monthly. “Esquire is an entertainment maga- 
zine, but from the very first issues serious articles 
and quality fiction were featured. Rust Hills, Fic- 
tion Editor, writes: ‘‘We publish an average of 
three or four short stories every issue. These stories 
will vary greatly as to type and to length. We’ve 
been fortunate in getting some very fine stories: 
Tom Williams’s “The Buck in Trotevale’s” in Au- 
gust, 1958 (in the new Martha Foley anthology) ; 
Herbert Wilner’s “The Mural at Castlereagh’s” in 
September, 1958; George P. Elliott’s “Among the 
Dangs”’ in June, 1958 (in the O. Henry Prize Sto- 
ries 1959) ; and Phil Roth’s “Except the Vandals” 
in December, 1958. I mention these as examples of 
stories we're especially proud of, by authors who 
are not unknown (most of them have published in 
the little magazines), but are not really famous 
either. We delight in having stories, short or long, 
by famous writers—writers with the sort of name 
that will make people buy copies. We often find 
ourselves doing novel sections, usually by a name. 
The rates we pay for these varied materials vary 
considerably, according to length, and to the 
prominence of the writer. We pay on acceptance. 
Fiction should be addressed either to me or to 
Gene Lichtenstein.” 


Evergreen Review, Grove Press, 64 University 
Place, New York 3, New York. Established in 
1957, it follows the contemporary trends. It is 
published quarterly, and uses three or four short 
stories per issue. No preconceptions as to plot, 
theme, characterization or word limit. Payment 
is $4 a page, on acceptance. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Fiction Editor. 


Georgia Review, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. Etablished in 1947, tries to maintain a 
regional flavor. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to W. W. Davidson, Editor. Published quarterly, 
they use two or three short stories per issue. “A 
Day in the Life of the Boss,” by Hugh Geeslin 
and “The Wedge-Tailed Eagle,” by Geofrey Dut- 
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ton are examples of the:type story they like. 
Length is limited to 4000-5000 words or less, 
Payment is 1c a word on publication. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. Established in 1850, it is a 
monthly magazine publishing one or two short 
stories per issue. There are no taboos, no formula; 
they want simply the best that is amusing or 
serious. They feel that a magazine should first, be 
interesting; it should provide news in the widest 
sense; it should provide interpretation and dis- 
cussion of the important issues before the public; 
it should provide a platform for original and 
inventive thinkers; and finally it should provide a 
vehicle for the artist in literature. Fiction should 
run 2000 to 4000 words. Payment is $150 to $250 
per story, on acceptance. All fiction should be 
addressed to Katherine Jackson. 


Harpers Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. Alice S. Morris, Literary Editor 
writes: “The magazine was established in 1867. 
Its aim is to present the most distinguished cre- 
ative work being done in fashion, in the pursuit 
of beauty, in the arts, and in literature. It is 
published monthly and runs an average of two 
stories each issue. We are looking for short stories 
of the highest literary quality. This is the basis on 
which the fiction is selected, without regard for 
theme, plot, etc. Two recent stories we like par- 
ticularly are Mary Lavin’s “Brigid” which will 
appeared in the June 1959 issue; and Flannery 
O’Connor’s “The Enduring Chill,” which 
appeared in the July 1958 issue. Stories should 
run between 300 and 6000 words. Payment is 
$200 to $400 on acceptance.” Fiction should be 
addressed to Alice Morris, Literary Editor. 


The Harvard Advocate, 21 South Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. Marcel Ugols, Busines: 
Manager, writes: “The magazine was established 
in 1866, and is the oldest college literary maga- 
zine. Our aim is to make known new writing to 
Harvard College staff and students. We are not 
looking for any definite kind of fiction. We print 
what we think is worth printing, without dis- 
crimination. We publish six times a year, and 
run an average of three short stories per issue. 
Henry Miller’s “The Glittering Eyes” and Richard 
Robinson’s “An Extract from an Unfinished 
Novel,” which is to be published by Houghton 
and Mifflin in the Fall, are among our favorite 
stories. We pay on publication, and our rates are 
not fixed.” 


Hudson Review, 65 East 55th Street, New York, 
N.Y. Quarterly. Frederick Morgan, Editorial Di- 
rector. Select market for quality fiction; 15,000- 
word limit. Pays 2c per word on publication. 


The Husk, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Established i 
1922, it has been continuously published since 
that time. Its aim primarily is to give “tri 
flights” to young writers but some recognize¢ 
writers have also contributed. It is a quarterly: 
October, December, March and May and six © 
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seven short stories usually constitute the fiction in 
each number. The tone is mostly that of realism 
but the imaginative or fanciful are not taboo. Sex 
is recognized but not exploited. Characterization 
and psychology are important. Length is up to 
3000 words. Payment is made with free copies to 
the contributor. Address all manuscripts to the 
Editor. 


Kenyon Review, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Quarterly. Founded in 1939 by John Crowe Ran- 
som, who will retire as Editor in Fall] 1959; to be 
replaced by Robie Macauley. Very select market 
for quality fiction. Much of the material is as- 
signed. 


The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, Teaneck, New Jersey. An international 
quarterly of contemporary writing, which appears 
in January, April, July, October. Interested in 
poetry, fiction, sketches, plays, essays. Concerned 
with contemporary writing in the field of belles 
lettres both in the United States and abroad. It 
seeks to encourage literary excellence and _ its 
appreciation by a wider audience and to further 
cultural exchange among the peoples of the world. 
Especially interested in young writers of promise. 
Although essays of an analytical or explicatory 
nature are frequently published, the stress is upon 
creative rather than critical writing. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. Margarita G. Smith, Fiction Edi- 
tor, tells us the magazine was first published in 
1935,.and it has been a fashion magazine with an 
interest in all the things that concern young 
women. ‘We encourage undergraduate writing 
with the College Fiction Contest. Every year two 
young women writers win $500 each and publica- 
tion in Mademoiselle. Besides publishing the work 
of distinguished contemporary authors (Katherine 
Anne Porter, Dylan Thomas, Carson McCullers, 
W. H. Auden, et al.) Mademoiselle was the first 
national magazine to publish such young writers 
as Truman Capote, Santha Rama Rau, Robert 
Lowry, William Goyen, Doris Betts, et al. Stories 
we have published appear regularly in the 
O. Henry and Best American anthologies. Sev- 
eral of our discoveries have signed contracts for 
novels and movies on the strength of their fiction 
in Mademoiselle. We publish one or two stories 
per issue, except for July, our ‘reading issue’ when 
we sometimes run three or four. Length is 2500 
to 3500 words. Payment is $300 to $500, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Midstream, A Quarterly Jewish Review, 250 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York, was estab- 
lished in 1955 and is published by the Theodor 
Herzl Foundation, Inc. A Zionist publication 
committed to free inquiry into the problems of 
Jewish existence. It is a medium for considered 
and independent opinion and for creative cultural 
expression. Its readership is not limited to one 
group but cuts through to professionals and stu- 
dents in the fields of education, culture and 
politics. Published four times a year (January, 
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April, July, October) it runs about two short 
stories in every issue. They are interested in ex- 
perimentation and material on both broad and 
specifically Jewish themes. Fiction should run ap- 
proximately 3000 to 7000 words. Payment is 4c a 
word, on acceptance. Address fiction to Mr. Shlomo 
Katz. 


New Mexico Quarterly, The University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, was estab- 
lished in February, 1931. As a general intellectual 
magazine, offers insight to the contemporary 
Southwest; background information of New Mexi- 
co’s heritage of Indian, Spanish and Anglo- 
American influences; fiction and poetry by modern 
writers with varying points of view. Published 
quarterly, it uses one to two short stories per issue. 
The Editor writes: “We are looking for short 
stories which in their writing or point of view de- 
part from the usual ‘slick’ story, have a fresh, crisp 
feeling, and are fairly subtle. They need not be 
avant garde or experimental, but we welcome 
these. Mood and singleness of effect are more im- 
portant than plot, and simplicity is encouraged. 
Humor, without benefit of a hammer, is accept- 
able. We especially liked ‘The Eight-Story Tree 
House,’ by Edsel Ford (Summer, 1957), and 
‘Those That Trespass,’ by Glen Ross (Winter 
°58). Preferred length is 3000 to 5000 words. Pay- 
ment is $20 per short story, on publication. Ad- 
dress all manuscripts to Roland Dickey, Editor.” 
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The New Yorker, No. 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, New York. The only set requirements 
we have for stories are that they be good and of a 
length that will not make them unwieldy in our 
format. Our stories usually run between 1200 
and 5000 words in length. Payment, though vari- 
able, is always liberal. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to The Editors. 


Nimrod, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Established in 1956, it is published three times a 
year and uses one story per issue. Characterization 
and experimentation are important. Fiction should 
be short, and there is no payment. 


Northwest Review, Erb Memorial Student Union, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, was estab- 
lished in the Spring of 1957. Their aim is to pub- 
lish the most intelligent criticism and the finest 
creative work available. Readers are mainly uni- 
versity students and faculty, and the intelligent lay 
public. Published three times a year, they usually 
use two stories per issue. Quality fiction is used— 
no biases except it must be well-crafted, mature, 
and emotionally moving. Richard S. Johnson, 
Editor, writes that two of their favorite stories 
were “The First Day of School’ (Fall-Winter, 
1958) by R. V. Cassill and “The Double Fault” 
(Summer, 1958) by Florence Gould. Preferred 
length is 5000 words, never more than 10,000, and 
not less than 2000. Payment is $2 per printed page, 
on publication.” 


Offbeat, P. O. Box 618, Encino, California, was 
established in November, 1958. Editor Raymond 
Lee writes: “We aim to give the new writer a 
chance to be published. We publish bi-monthly, 
and use four to five short stories in each issue. 
Being experimental, we will print any taboos if in 
good taste. Length need not exceed 3000 words. 
We especially liked ‘““The Wish” by Frank C. Polite 
and “A Summer of White Organdy” by Genevieve 
Davis. We pay Ic a word after publication.” 


Partisan Review, 22 East 17th Street, New York, 
N. Y. William Phillips and Philip Rahv, Editors. 
Quarterly. Select market for quality short stories. 
Length up to 5,000 words. Pays 11 cents per word 
on publication. 


Perspective, Washington University P. O., St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. Established in the Fall of 1947. 
“Our central aim is to provide publication for 
quality fiction and poetry that has little chance of 
publication in commercial magazines. We are 
especially interested in helping young writers at the 
beginning of their careers. Our readers are chiefly 
university and college students and faculty. We 
publish quarterly and use three or four stories an 
issue. We are not looking for any type; we are 
looking for quality. We especially liked M. M. 
Liberman’s “Big Buick to the Pyramids” and 
George Garrett’s “What’s the Purpose of the Bay- 
onet?” Length should not exceed 25 to 30 typed 
pages. No payment.” 


Playboy, 232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Illinois, was 
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established late in 1953. Its aim is to bring lively 
quality entertainment to some million-odd young 
urban men with good educations and incomes and 
a median age of 25. Ray Russell, Executive Editor, 
writes: “We are published monthly and we run 
three or four fiction pieces in each issue. These 
might be novelettes of 15,000 words or short-shorts 
of 1500 words or under, or any length in between. 
We pay, on acceptance, $2000 for the leading story 
in any given issue, $1000 for middle-length stories, 
and $500 for short-shorts. Two recent examples of 
stories I personally liked very much and which 
were extremely popular with our readers would be 
“The Noise” by Ken Purdy and “I Love You, Miss 
Irvine” by John Wallace, both of which appeared 
in our March 1959 issue. “The Noise” was a deftly 
carpentered science-fiction story in which a not 
particularly new theme was treated with shrewd- 
ness and breathtaking suspense. “I Love You, Miss 
Irvine” was a sensitive, touching and charming 
story of a male-female relationship which was as 
refreshing as a cool drink on a hot day. Both stories 
were highly entertaining.” Fiction should be ad- 
dressed to Ray Russell. 


Prairie Schooner, Andrews 105, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska, was established in 
1927. It publishes contemporary poetry and fic- 
tion; also book reviews. Tries to bring good work 
before its readers, whether by established names 
or new writers. Read by writers, college people, 
others interested in good literature. Publishing four 
times yearly, it uses everywhere from one to five 
short stories. The only requirement for fiction is 
that it be well written. Ideas are important. See 
“Mr. Pruitt” by Ralph Robin (Summer 1957 is- 
sue), which had a definitely stated problem with 
good writing involved in solving it. Length is up to 
5000 words. No payment. 


Quixote, Box 536, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New 
York, N. Y. Established in 1954 by Jean Rikhoff, 
Rust Hills (presently Fiction Editor of Esquire) 
and Burt Miller. Appears quarterly. Present Editor 
Rikhoff writes: “The magazine was established to 
print the best of new writers in quality fiction; we 
do NOT print literary criticism, but poetry, prose, 
essays, articles, “sketches” and some drawings. We 
usually run four or five stories an issue, but occa- 
sionally a very long story (20,000-25,000 words) 
cuts this to three or four. We do not have a set edi- 
torial policy—for example, publishing social, ex- 
perimental, mood, and so on—but will accept any 
story which we feel fulfills its obligation of present- 
ing a credible character in conflict with some force, 
external or internal, in which a solution is suggested 
or given. Two of my favorites are ‘The Machine’ 
(reprinted in Martha Foley’s Best American Col- 
lection ’57) and ‘The Failure.’ No specific length. 
Pay in copies only.” 


Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. Estab- 
lished in 1943 as an international literary maga- 
zine. As a literary galvanizer, it has been among the 
first to present many of those who are becoming the 
significant writers of our time: in addition it prints 
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the work of the established reputations of our day. 
An important feature of the QRL is the publishing 
of longer pieces: plays, novels in serial form, and 
poetry in ample selections.. It publishes between 
two and four short stories per issue. Payment is 
made on publication. Address all manuscripts to the 
magazine. 


The Reporter, 136 East 57th Street, New York 
City 22, New York, which was established in April, 
1949, is published fortnightly and prints the occa- 
sional distinguished short story. As a rule, fiction 
runs in length from 2000 to 3000 words, and is 
paid for on acceptance at a flat rate of from $200 
to $500. Material should be addressed to Mr. 
Gouverneur Paulding, Associate Editor. 


The Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, was established in 1915. It 
describes and interprets southwestern life, includ- 
ing regional history, folklore, literature, art. It also 
presents literary criticism, short stories emphasiz- 
ing characterization, and poems. It welcomes new 
writing and maintains an experimental attitude. 
Margaret L. Hartley, Assistant Editor, writes: 
“Our readers are intelligent adults of the college- 
graduate level of understanding, interested in the 
subjects described above and appreciative of good 
writing. Published quarterly, we use two or three 
short stories per issue. In our fiction we prefer 
stories of character development, of psychological 
penetration, to fast-plotted narratives. Among the 
stories we have published that we particularly like 
are “The Fallen Splendid House” by William 
Goyen (Spring 1949) and “And Peace at the Last” 
by Roland Tharp (Autumn 1958). We prefer 
stories of about 3000 words, though we will go up 
to 5000 for stories of real excellence. Payment is 
Yac a word on publication.” 


University of Kansas City Review, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri, was founded 
in 1934 and is published quarterly, using three or 
four stories per issue. The Editor writes that this 
journal “seeks to provide a medium for the best 
critical and imaginative writing available. No 
restriction is made as to subject matter: short 
stories, essays, poems, sketches and the like are 
acceptable. Because of limitations of space, manu- 
scripts should be fairly short.” No payment. 
Address material to the Editor at the above 
address. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, One West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, was founded in 1925. It 
is issued quarterly and publishes one or two short 
stories per issue. Preferred length is 2000-6000 
words. Pays $5 per page of 350 words. Editor 
Charlotte Kohler writes that she has no special 
type of story in mind and suggests that writers 
read before submitting. Payment is on publica- 
tion. 


Vogue, Conde Nast Publications, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. The first issue of 
Vogue appeared in 1892. 20 issues per year, 
usually with one short story in each issue. Allene 
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Talmey, Feature Editor, writes that while pri- 
marily “‘a fashion magazine, it is edited for both 
men and women. In its fiction and non-fiction 
features, the standard is as rigorous and as high 
as the standards for the fashion pages. We are 
interested only in the best fiction . . . no taboos 
beyond those of taste. It is difficult to pick one 
or two stories that have appeared in the maga- 
zine. We like them all, including those by Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Herbert Gold, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Patricia Collinge, Thomas Doremus, Sylvia Berk- 
man, Garson Kanin, William Faulkner, Fran- 
coise Sagan, Joyce Cary, George Bradshaw, 
Sybille Bedford, Albert Camus.” Length is usually 
from 2000-2500 words. Rates are $400 on accept- 
ance. Address fiction to Miss Talmey at above 
address. 


Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tennessee. Quarterly. 
Select market for quality short stories. Length up 
to 8,000 words. Pays 2% cents per word on publi- 
cation. 


The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. J. E. Palmer, Editor. Select market 
for quality short stories. Editor Palmer writes with 
candor: “I’m convinced that the only way an 
author can really learn anything about a magazine 
as a potential market for his products is through 
direct examination of the magazine in question. I’d 
rather have 200 stories a year submitted by authors 
who have at some time or other actually looked 
inside a copy of The Yale Review than 2,000 
from authors who know only our name and ad- 
dress.” 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Established in 1857, it is ‘a general maga- 
zine written and edited by people who think for 
people who think. The magazine is published 
monthly, and we try to run at least two stories in 
each issue. When we have an unusually long 
story, we settle for one and occasionally we can 
do three or four as we did in the April issue. The 
only requirement for stories for the Atlantic is 
that they be good. To encourage unestablished 
writers we publish and give annual awards to 
what we call Atlantic “Firsts,’ which are paid 
for at our regular fees, and the two best of which 
get money prizes besides.” Preferred length is 
2500-5006 words, but occasionally goes up to 
8000. Rates range from $300-$500 depending on 
the reputation of the author and the length. 
Emily P. Flint, Managing Editor, adds that, “We 
do not have a fiction editor; we all read the 
stories, and Mr. Weeks decides on the basis of the 
reaction of the editorial staff which ones he will 
buy.” Address fiction to The Editors. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word rm name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $2. 

Copy with ee order or check for October must reach 
us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 9 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kalcidograph 
— “eo sent on recei A ae se =? 

—s envelope. KAL Na- 
fon Magazine a Poetry, aoe vr a, Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular _paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 


Payne, Bang Pm — 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 
WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 


Rapid Writing, Bayside, Va. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stam beings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 


$60.00 MONTHLY COMFORTABLE LIVING, Para- 
disiac Mexico. Retirement, Vacation. Ideal for 
writers. Tip booklet $2.00, Joseph Regan, Apar- 
tado 2029, Mexico City. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very mg 1 Easily learned. were i. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Sy: ., Syracuse 2, 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


JAPANESE SCHOLAR WILL TRANSLATE techni- 
cal or non-technical documents. Richard Oyama, 
247 Pearl St., Monterey, Calif. 


DIRECTORY ISSUE, ARMED FORCES WRITER— 
Complete membership and address listing Armed 
Forces Writers League. Only national organiza- 
tion for Armed Services writers. Ideal for making 
military writing contacts in out-of-way places. 
Over 1,500 names and addresses. $1.00, postpaid. 
AFWL, 329 Mount Vernon Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


BUILD A PLOT from a single word, any word. See 
it done. Do it yourself. Never be without a Lag 
again. 75c. Technique of professionals, 75c. 
$1.40. — Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Youk? 
ers, ‘ 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
ay endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
$21 Clay St., St. Joseph, M Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YO! YOUK CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete — iness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers t you! Write for 
free catalog of helpfal books, tapes pocsresnes- 
a a Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 

New exico 





a. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE xOus OWN MA. 


TE ”7—your columns ns, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, —— tp to $10.00 a day from 
each Rowsreeer. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com plete Folio 
$2.00 reg (refundable). While they last, + itt 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper 
tures’”’ included with Folio. American Features 
Spuatente, Dept. 257, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. 80 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 58. 


SURPRISE ENDINGS SELL STORIES—36 Surprise 
Endings and How to Use Them, 75c. How to Put 
Suspense Into Your Stories, 75c. Both, $1.40. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SE SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two fer $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER AVAILABLE 
to work with writers. Also stock photos at reason- 
able rates. Al Naidoff, 1669 Grand Ave., New 
York 53, N 


DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES 
and Printing and Office i Details free. 
— Enterprises, P. O ox 7136, Houston, 

exas. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS for pay. De- 
tails furnished. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR CHART. Every month 
pa pees 16-22 Cent’y. $1. Sheppard, Malton, 
ntario. 


HAVE YOUR GAGS OR STORIES illustrated in 
original 11x8!/, drawings, dollar each. Send money 
order to Mario’s Studio, Goss 252, Vibora, Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 


WANTED: Syndicate or agent to handle humorous 
column for weekly newspapers. Permanent. Dave 
Robeson, Box 592, Idyllwild, California. 


CARTOONIST, UNUSUAL STYLE, wanted. Illus- 
trate gag lines, 50-50 basis. Send sample work. 
Michael, 180 E. 17th Street, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


NEED PLOT HELP—Active verb list, 50c. Consult 
Leigh, Box 84, Sto. Sta., Boston 80. 


FREE ADVICE TO NEW WRITERS by published 
author. Enclose stamped envelope. Eve Linkletter, 
Box 2168, Hollywood 28, California. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIIL—HO 
mous book tells how. Free eon ion. 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


PRINCIPLES OF GAGWRITING —Constructive 
book on the ‘‘How To”’ of cartoon iting b. 
an em selling writer. Procedure, shent, 
manufacturing gags, typer markets and many 
other helpful chapters. Send $2.00 to Humor In- 
struction, Box 599d, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


























are time. Fa- 
Hunholz, 








ORIGINAL ARTICLE AND STORY IDEAS cost 
nothing when you use a Trip Diary. Keep a travel- 
log of your own a experiences. Record 
dates, places visited, points of interest, comments 
or impressions, names and addresses of travel 
acquaintances. Compact ——_ Trip Diary 
opens flat to provide level writing surface. Gold- 
stamped cover of fine green leather, $3.25. Wal- 
ler’s, 845 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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HEMINGWAY (George, our butcher) says: ‘‘Stor- 
E-Cord invaluable writing aid. Increases ideas and 
income, decreases wasted hours.’’ Stor-E-Cord 
only $2. ‘‘Plot’’ informative booklet just $1. Blake- 
Franklin, 1884 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore. 





BEGINNING WRITERS: Why worry about room 
rent and meals? Hundreds of homes open to you 
in exchange for part-time work which will not 
interfere with your writing. Knew where your 
next meal is coming from, We guarantee to place 
you in one of these homes where you will be 
happy and secure, or your money back. Registra- 
tion fee: $5.00. Homefinders, 230 Fernwood, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 





STORY WRITING. How in private notebooks as- 
sembled under seven famous authors’ personal di- 
rections Unusual Write Edward Quinn Box 24 
University of Cincinnati Station Cincinnati 21 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—Start your own without 
one cent capital. No catch. Guaranteed, anyone 
can. Booklet revealing how—$2 postpaid. Young 
Publications, Dryden, Virginia. 


“X-RAY EYES.’’ Adults. Entire course, $3. Satis- 
faction or refund. Clarion, 846-W7 Sunnyside, Chi- 
cago 40 


1000 NAMES AND ADDRESS LABELS; free, re- 
usable plastic box. $1 postpaid. Ezra Tebele, 507-W 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 


YOUR QUERIES HANDLED in a comprehensive, 
confidential manner. Research on any subject. 
Write Information Service, 2946 N. Palmer St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


SONGWRITERS’ BROADCASTING opportunities. 
Trade secrets. ant City ss tart 1804 Green 
St., Columbia, S. C 


$1.00—FOUR STORY AND TV PLOTS. Marketing 
information. Editor Brown, 1705 N. W. 32nd St., 
Miami, Fla. 


BREVARD COUNTY FLORIDA REMAILS, 20c. 
Home of Cape Canaveral (Patrick AFB) giant 
missile base. $3.00 month forwarding. Informa- 
tion, research. BW or color photos. 4 missile or 
scenic view cards $1. Remailed free. 235 Michigan 
Ave.; Indialantic, Florida. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 

pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbot Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Te Angeles 34. 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from extensive collection 
U.S. Foreign periodicals, 1850-1900. Many earlier. 
Please detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San 
Carlos, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning ee Association, P. O. Box 24-W 
Olympia, Wash 


BONDED REMAIL SERVICE. $3. - month. Reese, 
1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carlsbad, N. M. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 91x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
Ployment! Hirsch’s 1301 1901 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


PRESS CARD AND AUTO S STICKER $1.00. A must 
for every free-lance writer or photographer. Ob- 
tains courtesies. Metal Car Press Emblem $2.98 
Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N.Y. 


THE MONEY CURRENT—NEW LESSON manu- 
script gives tested psychological methods for in- 
creasing your income, Learn how to contact the 
money current. For details write David W. Rice, 
Box 665, Evanston, Illinois. 
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AUTHORS OF BOOKS ON CO-OPERATIVE plans, 
past and contemplated. Honest counsel by experi- 
enced ‘‘co-op’’ author: selling remnant editions; 
new promotion; re-printing; re-financing; other 
publishing problems. Write today to Author’s 
Service, 220 Bagley St., Room 600, Detroit, Mich., 

J. 8S. A. 


$60.00 MONTHLY COMFORTABLE LIVING, Para- 
disiac Mexico. Retirement, Vacation. Ideal for 
writers. Tip booklet $2.00, Joseph Regan, Apar- 
tado 2029, Mexico City. 


FULL. ROOM AND BOARD offered by teacher 
(M.A. in English) at 100-acre Westchester County 
farm only U/ hours from heart of N. Cc. Off 
beaten track; serene, cool wods; rolling fields. 
Facilities at farm, including saddle horse, at no 
extra cost. Total $125 monthly. Sens Elmer, 430 
East 65th Street, New York, N. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 ieee! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outeight, selling gag- 
writer. Ed Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WRITERS EARN EXTRA MONEY—$35 a week 
spare time assured working in your home. UBS 
2901 Otis Street, N.E., Washington 18, D. C 


USED BOOKS, COURSES—Free list. Hutchison’s, 
4167-A Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas. (Courses 
bought.) 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES, and 100 Ideas 
for them, 75c. How to make your writing vivid, 
beautiful, 75c. Both, $1.40. Selene Publishers, 232 
Delano Ave. ‘ Yonkers, ; 








ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself ... with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


TWENTY-FOUR HEAVY BROWN KRAFT 9xi2 
envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat. (Editors 
appreciate this.) Only $1.00 postpaid. Tasker Sup- 
plies, Box 3131, Alexandria, Va. 


PALM BEACH POSTMARK. Letters remailed—for- 
warded 25c letter. $3.00 month. Vincent Moffitt, 
2911 No. Flagler, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
eo free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 

s 


SADIE LEADER, Bennington, Vermont. Private 
bedrooms. Household privileges. $30 monthly. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Cectom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—All « dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. __ 41. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s “Original. **) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.”’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ONE HUNDRED SHEETS best quality black carbon 
paper, $2.50. (Regular price, $4.00.) Five boxes 
( sheets), only $10.00. Tasker Supplies, Box 
3131, Alexandria, Va. 
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Canadian Mkt. Ltrs. (Cont'd from p. 38) 


chemicals. Regular articles should be 800 to 1,500 
words, with three to five clear pics. News items of 
250 words can be used, with one or two pics. Good 


pay. 


Fountains in Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. A bimonthly, published on the 15th of 
January, March, etc. Needs features by the first of 
the month preceding the month of publication, 
though if something extremely important and 
timely turns up it can be accepted up to thirty days 
before publication date. A magazine for drugstore 
owners with fountain or lunch-counter service, 
small lunch-counter operators, and hotel and res- 
taurant managers. Features not over 1,000 words, 
with two or three photos. Does not want short news 
items as most of the business papers in Canada do. 
Pays about 2 cents a word. 


Genie Construction, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 8. 
A trade journal for the construction industry, 
needing articles on techniques, how to overcome 
difficulties, improving business, new developments. 
These should run about 2,000 words, and be ac- 
companied by clear pictures, but query first before 
undertaking a feature. Fair pay. 


Hardware & Metal & Appliance Dealer, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Has a strong 
need for articles that get beneath the surface of 
successful retailer-customer relations, and profiles 
of successful retailers, especially those who have 
solved problems that others will face, 500 to 1,200 
words. Good pics seem very scarce here and are im- 
portant. Keep your own opinions out unless you 
are in the field yourself. Prompt reply to all queries. 
Pays about 2 cents a word and $4.00-$5.00 a 
picture. 


Heating & Plumbing Engineer, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. 500 to 1,200-word articles on 
problems common to the heating and plumbing, 
air conditioning trade, personality sketches, 
improving business, increasing efficiency, and the 
like. Shorter news items on what is going on in the 
industry. Payment by arrangement. 


Home Goods Retailing, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Fortnightly. If your feature answers the 
question “Is this of interest to the retailer?” then 
here is your market and you'll receive a prompt 
reply to a query. Definitely interested in new 
items, but these should be primarily from Cana- 
dians and all should be about Canadians or Cana- 
dian companies. News items of 100 words or less 
are needed, and features of not more than 500 
words. Pays about 2 cents a word. 


Hunter’s Guide, see Hunting & Fishing in Canada. 


Hunting & Fishing in Canada, 1231 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal 25. Ernest E. Shepard, Publisher. 
Interested in articles concerning products that can 
be used by Canadians for hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, or material with a Canadian locale or char- 
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acter. Americans, unless they vacation or live in 
Canada regularly, usually cannot supply what is 
needed. The company also publishes: CANADIAN 
ExporTER, THE ANGLER’s GUIDE, THE HuNTER’s 
Guwe, THE Traprer’s Guipe, Maxinc Duck 
Decoys, MAKING SMALL Boats AND CANOEs, 
Campinc UnpDER CANVAS, and Casin BUILDING. 


Journal of Education, Department of Education, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. R. A. Simpson, Editor. Look- 
ing for articles of interest to teachers, especially 
items on education and culture in general. No pay 
at present. 


Leather World, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26. Busi- 
ness paper for shoe and leather industries in 
Canada. Will accept only technical articles for 
tanning and shoe manufacture operations or 
merchandising articles directed to shoe retailers. 
Must have Canadian application, should be 800 
words or so, may be illustrated. Pay 2! cents per 
word, $4.00 per pic; higher rates by arrangement. 
Address enquiries to Ian Thomson, Editor. 


Lumber and Building Materials Merchandising, 
Weston Publishing Co. Ltd., 2481 Kingston Rd., 
Toronto 13, Harry P. Weston, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Wants articles of 500 to 1,000 words on 
Canadian retail lumber dealers who are doing a 
successful job of merchandising lumber and build- 
ing materials and prefabricated buildings for 
domestic or farm use. Stories on individual suc- 
cessful salesmen in this field, with methods 
explained so as to be of use to others in similar 
positions, are used regularly. The magazine goes 
to all lumber dealers from the Manitoba border 
to the Atlantic. Generalities are useless and Ameri- 
can writers should only attempt to cover Cana- 
dian stories for this publication. Send an outline 
first. Pay $20 to $30, sometimes up to $35, for 
articles, with $5.00 for good quality pictures. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Look- 
ing for writers with special knowledge of Canada— 
its history, customs, traditions, idioms—which 
pretty much means Canadians. Also needs more 
general-interest features, and these can come from 
Americans. Wants items of a controversial nature 
for its new For the Sake of Argument column. Is 
no longer in the market for short fiction, though 
may on rare occasions take a story that is really 
outstanding. Before submitting fiction, author 
should query fiction editor, giving outline of plot, 
characters, and locale. Offers a continuous $5,000 
novel award, and manuscripts for this must be by 
Canadians or be definitely about Canadians or 
Canada. Article queries should be sent to Articles 
Editor, and payment is $300 and up for articles 
accepted. 


Making Duck Decoys, see Hunting & Fishing in 
Canada. 


Making Small Boats & Canoes, see Hunting & 
Fishing in Canada. 


Manufacturing & Industrial Engineering, 1450 
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Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. A semi-technical 
business publication in the market for articles of 
1,000 words up to 2,500, for which payment is 
usually 2 cents a word. More for an unusual or 
extremely good piece, and extra for photographs. 


Marketing, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Week- 
ly. Uses 1,000-word (or less) Canadian features 
for manufacturers, wholesalers, chain stores, 
department stores, advertising agencies, which 
cover Canadian aspects of selling, sales manage- 
ment, advertising, marketing research, public rela- 
tions, packaging, display, sales training, changes in 
distribution, retail merchandising, and changes in 
shopping or buying habits. Payment on arrange- 
ment with editor when he approves your idea sug- 
gested in a letter or query. 


Men’s Wear of Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Monthly. Articles of 500 to 1,200 words 
on retailing of men’s and boys’ wear, with two to 
four photos if possible. Needs specific examples 
rather than generalities. Can also use short news 
items. Pays about 2 cents a word, with extra for 
photos. 


Modern Power & Engineering, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Features, 1,200 words 
with three pics or 1,900 words with five pics, and 
some longer lengths by special arrangement with 
the editor, on design, thermal power, electrical 
power, metallurgy, compressors, pumps, etc. Would 
like to hear from specialists in the field for assign- 
ment of some highly specialized articles. Most 
features should have a light touch, yet be educa- 
tional and informative, but not technical or mathe- 
matical. Good pay. 


National Builder, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Monthly. Articles, 700-1,000 words, with pics, for 
| builders and subcontractors in the light-construc- 


tion industry—houses, churches, schools, stores, 
service stations, farm buildings, small factories. 
Pays about 3 cents a word and $4.00-$5.00 a 
picture. 


Office Equipment & Methods, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Interested in how office 
furnishings, appliances, machines, and equipment 
are used, not in general descriptions of such things. 
Features should be 500 to 1,800 words, with photo- 
graphs and with copies of documents or office 
forms used or produced. Individuals in a picture 
should be correctly named and their office titles 
should be given. Certain issues are devoted to a 
single theme, two of which are especially good 
markets for the free-lancer: January—Progress 
Report on Automation; May—Office Air Con- 
ditioning. Each issue comes out about a week 
before the month it is for (May issue will be out 
April 26) and copy should be in at least a month 
before that, preferably earlier. Pay is 2 cents a 
word and up, with extra for photos. 


Office Equipment News, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 
8. Needs short articles on merchandising, using, 
installing office equipment. Query for an assign- 
ment. 
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POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 








GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skilifully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly — 
qeere in doctori manuscripts for authors. I am happy see 

heir books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 ~ ay “four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








Your manuscript deserves the best 


ELECTRIC TYPING 


on fine bond paper 
70c per thousand with minor corrections and carbon copy 


JUNE M. PAVLICEK 
8631 Onalaska St. San Diego 11, Calif. 
Browning 7-3766 











Onward, see Sunday School Publications. 


Painting & Decorating, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Monthly. Articles, 500-1,500 words, with 
two to four photos, on painting contractors, paint 
and wallpaper stores, paint departments in other 
stores, interesting projects that have been carried 
out, efficiency angles, and the like. Some semi- 
technical articles are needed and a free-lancer who 
feels he could handle them should ask for further 
information and copies of previously published 
articles. Pays about 2 cents a word and up; $5.00 
and up for pics. 


Photo Trade, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Monthly. Wants news and feature stories on new 
photographic stores, departments in other types of 
stores, merchandising methods, and the like, up to 
1,200 words, for which pay is 2 cents a word. 


Plant Administration, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. A monthly trade journal for every manu- 
facturing plant in Canada that hires 50 workers 
or more. Aimed at the production vice-president, 
plant manager, factory superintendent, and plant 
engineer. Articles should center on the four M’s— 
men, machines, material, and methods. Pays about 
2 cents a word and up to $5.00 a picture. 


Plant Management, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 8. 
Needs articles on how to run and keep a factory 
of any size, with complete emphasis on the Cana- 
dian picture. Not too likely a market for American 
writers, and all prospective authors should query 
before sending in material. Fair pay. 


Product Design & Engineering, 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 8. Articles on designing all manner of 
merchandise and on materials involved, with ac- 
cent on efficiency and new methods, etc. Writer 
should be sure that his material will have a Cana- 
dian application before he queries editor. 
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Progressive Plastics, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Not only a magazine for the plastics industry, 
but also a business paper to show all Canadian 
industries how they can use plastics to improve 
operations or solve problems. How new plastics 
are being used and how old ones are finding new 
uses. Case histories. Photos with people in them 
doing something logical, not just posing. Pays 2 
cents a word and up, with up to $5.00 for pics. 


Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ontario. Dr. Glen 
Shortliffe, Editor. Uses a number of items from 
American writers, and is in the market for short 
stories, poetry, literary and intellectual articles, 
international relations pieces (if they involve Can- 
ada) and features on public affairs in Canada. 
Pays $3.00 a printed page for prose and $10.00 
apiece for poems. Standards are high, but so is 
the prestige of appearing here. 


Restaurants and Institutions, 450 Alliance Ave., 
Toronto 9. John R. Virgin, Editor. Looking for 
articles on the management side of the Canadian 
food industry. Most articles are assigned after a 
writer has queried, at which time the editor can 
indicate how the feature should be handled, saving 
the writer much time and trouble as a rule. Pays 
75 cents a column inch, with $5.00 fer black and 
white pics and $25 for color shots for cover use. 


Royal Canadian Geographical Society, 54 Park 
Ave., Ottawa 4, Ont. Monthly. G. M. Dallyn, 
Editor. Needs articles for the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, 1,000 to 2,500 words long, on 
Canadian regions and subjects for the most part. 
Considers well-written and authoritative articles 
on various regions of the United States as well as 
the same sort of features on other foreign countries. 
Since the magazine never has more than one for- 
eign article per issue, the field for non-Canadian 
material is small. Pays about 2 cents a word, de- 
pending on quality of material, and needs good 
black and white photos. 


Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto 1. 
Arnold Edinborough, Editor; Herbert McManus, 
Managing Editor. Interested in features on public 
affairs in Canada, international affairs (usually 
with Canadian involvement), business trends, the 
arts, public opinion, travel, government, and the 
like. Travel and international-affairs articles are 
best bets for Americans, though even these should 
keep in mind the Canadian audience where pos- 
sible. Features should be 1,500 to 2,500 words, 
and payment is about $75 and up. 


Service Station, Weston Publishing Co. Ltd., 2481 
Kingston Rd., Toronto 13. Joe Holliday, Man- 
aging Editor. Wants articles of 600 to 1,400 words 
on Canadian service-station operators who are 
doing a successful job of merchandising, especially 
those doing outstanding business (sales or service) 
in. a specific field—brake services, battery sales, 
tires, wheel alignment, car washing, polishing, etc. 
Wants the facts, not theories or generalities, and 
does not want material for garages or car dealers. 
Send an outline first. Unless Americans travel in 
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Canada and gather material from Canadian sta- 
tions, they shouldn’t try for this market. Needs 
correspondents in the Maritimes, Mortreal, Que- 
bec, and parts of the West. Pays $20 to $30, occa- 
sionally $35, for articles, with $5.00 each for 
good-quality pics. 


Sporting Goods Merchandiser, 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 8. In need of short articles on successful 
sales methods being used in Canada. American 
merchandising, unless it can definitely be applied 
to the Canadian field, is not of interest. 


Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto 1. Very 
much interested in material from the States. Anec- 
dotal articles that are newsworthy, of universal 
interest, controversial, or with human interest, 
etc., up to 3500 words. Sports, Hollywood scene, 
U.S. affairs and developments if approached from 
Canadian viewpoint. Send articles, or queries, to 
Miss Jeannette F. Finch, Magazine Section. Uses 
short stories, 2,500-4,000 words, and serials of 
10,000 words—romance, mystery, western, adven- 
ture, suspense, with good action and color and 
convincing characters, suitable for family reading. 
Also uses one novel each issue, just published or 
original, condensed to 35,000 words. Address fic- 
tion to Iwen Cowley, Fiction Editor. Can also 
use some 600 to 1,000-word articles of interest to 
women, for women’s pages, on homemaking, child 
care, beauty, but these must be unusual or intrigu- 
ing. Pays top prices on acceptance for all material. 


Story Hour, see Sunday School Publications. 


Style, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Fortnightly. 
A paper of women’s and children’s wear in Can- 
ada. Wants articles up to 700 words, with one to 
three good pictures, on Canadian retailing, im- 
proving business, with enough detail to help 
another retailer to know if he can do the same 
thing that has proven successful for someone alse. 
Pays about 2 cents a word and $3.00 a picture. 
Query first. 


Sunday School Publications, 299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto 2B. Frances Russell, Editor. Needs arti- 
cles, stories, and poems that nourish the mind and 
the spirit. Good writing that makes good reading 
is important, and U.S. writers are welcome, but 
some pieces require a Canadian point of view. 
Rates vary. Publications are ONWARD, CANADIAN 
Boy, CANADIAN GIRL, SUPERINTENDENT’S Quar- 
TERLY, WorSHIP SERVICES, and YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PROGRAMME MATERIAL. 


Superintendent’s Quarterly, see Sunday School 
Publications. 


Supermarket Methods, 1450 Don Mills Road, Don 
Mills, Ontario. In the market for authoritative 
“methods” articles on merchandising, store plan- 
ning, staff selection and training, customer rela- 
tions, public relations pertaining to supermarkets, 
etc. Few, if any, stories accepted from the United 
States, and the editor MUST HAVE A QUERY 
FIRST. Rates, 2 cents per word, $3.00 per photo 
or illustration used. Payment on publication. Good 
market for reliable Canadian free-lance writers. 
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t Geh 
| Vrite - Trade Journals..... 


Oy 


WRITER’S 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


Wolsel: .. 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwoo 
Eastern Exposure . 4.50 
Kalb 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
earney 
Free ao Photographer s 
ES . 4.00 
How to Write for Money..... 1.50 
Woodford 
How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique .......... 4.50 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers. . 3.00 
woo 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Playwriting . 4.00 
L. Herman 
Preparing the Manuscript 2.50 
sen 
Successful Interviewing . 3.75 
arr. 
Techniques of Fiction Writing 4.00 
McGraw 
The Writer’s Craft 4.95 
irmingham 
Writers: Here’s How Ss 
ei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee : 
Writing for the Screen. . . 3.00 
eranger 
Writing of Biography . 2.00 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The..... . 4.50 
Hoffman 
Writing to Sell... . .$3.00 
eredit 
Your Creative Power........... 3.95 
sborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing Peas 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction ....... . 3.50 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article decease for 
Mone : soe eee 


Lede 


| Vhere ie ‘Slew to Sell B Stagasine 
q ‘ 4.95 


Articl J F 


3.50 
arrison 
Nriting Non-Fiction 4.00 
‘ambe 
i JUVENILE ** alana 
— Book Field.......... 3.50 
aay fer Young Children.... 3.00 
is 
ay Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 
itney 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handboo: 3.95 
Writing De dM 
ritin tective an te: 
Fiction ey SAS lor ery . 3.50 


Burack 





MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 


Section . 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures .. ere 
The Writer’s Handbook 5.95 
1959 Writer’s Market. . . 4.50 
Mathieu and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing . 3.50 
urack 
How to Write a Novel. . . 4.00 
omroff 
The Living Novel 4.50 
icks 
Novel in the Making 3.50 
O’ Hara 





THESE BOOKS are selected | 
by the editors of WriTErR’s | 
DicEsT as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. | 





PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.50 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting...... 2.50 
Niggli 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 


amilton 
Plots that Sell 2.95 
Simmons 
36 a Situations. ..... 3.00 
olt 
Writing: pavice and Devices.... 3.95 
Campbe 
Writers: Lens Plot . 2.50 
Reid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An oe & Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
‘0 
Ces. titan Dictionary... 2.95 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 


How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 


Hamilton 
New Rhyming Bietionary & 
g A. Handbook. . 5.00 
First Principles of Verse. . . 3.00 


Hilly. 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
eae = 3 sage ee - ae 
Writing & & Selling Greeting Card ° 


Barr 


4by 


BOOKS 


REFERENCE . 


American Thesaurus of md 
Berry and Van den Bark 


Dictionary of Thoughts......... 
Encyclopedia of Superstitutions. . 


English Grammar Simplified 
Wittenberg 


Manual of Copyright Practice... 


The Lawof Literary Property. . 
Nicholson 

Phrase Finder e 

Practical Handbook of Better 

English 

Colby 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder 

Roget’s Thesaurus 

Touch Typing in Ten Lenens 


Unusual Quotations 
Flesch 


Webster’s New World En, 


thumb indexe 
Western Words 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 
owery 
Write the Short Short 
Elwoo 
Short Story Writing lor a Profit. 
Blackiston 
Writers: Help Yourselves 
ei 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
‘am pbell 
Writing the Confession Story 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 
8 Television Plays for Writers 
Burack 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television 
How to Write for Television 
Kaufman 


How to Write Television Comedy 


Settel 
Television Plays 
Reginald Rose 
6 Television Plays for Writers 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing 
reene 
Television Writing and Selling 
Roberts 
Writing for Television 
eldes 


CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons 


How to Write Jokes.... 
Reznick 


8.50 
3.50 
1.75 


6.50 
5.00 


. 6.95 


1.50 
1.00 


. 1.90 
. 1.00 


3.95 


6.75 
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4.50 


. 4.50 


3.00 


. 2.50 


3.50 
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5.00 
6.95 
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4.00 
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4.00 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Address 


. City 


Payment of $ 


ao sintnsmectnccncntinns 


. enclosed 
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Teachers’ Magazine, Provincial Association of 
Protestant Teachers of Quebec, 2100 St. Mark St., 
Montreal 25. J. M. Paton, Editor. The Quebec 
Province school system is unlike any other in 
Canada, and so this magazine is not likely to be a 
market for Americans. From Canadian teachers in 
the province; however, the editor is interested in 
literary and educational features. Does not pay for 
all articles, but may pay up to $25.00 for special 
or unusual pieces. 


Timber of Canada, 341 Church St., Toronto 2. 
D. D. Lockhart, Editor. A trade paper for saw and 
pulpwood logging, plywood and board manufac- 
turing aspects of the forest industries. Articles 
should be 1,400 to 1,700 words, with five or six 
photographs and/or charts or graphs. Can defi- 
nitely use material from Americans with a knowl- 






NON-ADV. 


Should I Query the Editor ? 
(Continued from page 22) 

stories, Variety is needed to spice a good 
magazine—and writers die, get sick, go into 
other fields. The editors are just as eager to 
discover you as you are to be discovered. If 
you’re good, you'll be recognized. Writing 
will do that for you too. 


Word, At Last! 
It’ll probably go something like this. “Your 


story is interesting, but for our magazine, 
you'd have to make a few little changes.” 








edge of the logging, lumber, plywood, and board- (This means putting it through the type- Re 
manufacturing fields, particularly in the North- writer again, and sometimes again, until you Sa 
west or applicable to Canada. Pays 5 to 7 cents a wonder what resemblance it bears to your 

word and $2.00 or $3.00 per picture. “Ye must be bom Hel 


Tots’ & Teen’s Merchandiser, 2155 Mountain St. 
Montreal. A business paper for retailers, covering 
every form of merchandising from infants to the 
teen-age market. Open for features on retail, dis- 
play promotion in this field. Query editor. 


Toys & Playthings, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 8. 
Needs articles on the successful merchandising of 
toys, with the Canadian market always in mind. 
U. S. retail projects that have been profitable may 


has a sound knowledge of transport in Canada, he 
should not bother. 


original conception. 
again.” Stories too.) 

If you’re in real luck, the letter will accept 
your story as is, or perhaps with a few pass- 
ages cut, meaning a little less money to you. 
Don’t worry—the stories always read better 
with those cuts made, and once you've sold, 
you can hope to sell again. 


I have had stories held for three months, 


got a few thousand other things to do besides 
writing to you. 











: ; short 
be usable if they can be adapted to the Canadian = then accepted as written at top prices. On J writes: 
situation. Query first. Fair rates. ayy : th 
li contest-submissions, you can expect to wait § “°.ar 
i pap cs omen 146 —_ een gg 8. much longer. So wait. And write, and write, Family 
es A business paper needing articles slanted to oper- . , . :, lant 

ators of fleets of trucks, buses, etc. Unless the writer and write. And don’t query the editor. She's — 






FREE! FREE! Fase SHORT the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be sailed e of c chores to TH ig seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


a 




















Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for a to a > a, If you have written Soares which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for mar! me. d handling fee: $3 each. commission on sales. 

ROBERT O OBERT RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, teow Jersey 
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Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio® 
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Sells Feature Articles to a Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer Institute has 
been invaluable to me ever since,” 
writer whose articles have appeared in Life, 
American, Readers’ Digest, True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 
(He received more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on 


writes Keith Monroe, widely known 
Saturday Evening Post, 


Learn from the Only School 
of Writing Accredited by the 
National Home Study Council 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
inet Them Succeed 


Graduate 
Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science- 
fiction, is the author 
: of five published 
" books, scores of 
short stories and novelettes. He 
writes: ‘Thanks for your help with 
the article, “The West Coast’s Hyp- 
notism Man’ which sold to Western 
Family. The Palmer course is ex- 
cellent—it was a milestone in my 
career.” 


Article Series 
Nets $1800 


**Your encourage- 
ment and assistance 
have enabled me to 
keep up a steady 
flow of stories and 
features appearing 
in Texas leading 
newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale 
was a series of articles amounting to 
over $1,800.00 Writing is one of 
the greatest of all professions.” Lu- 
cille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 





Student 
Wins $500 
In Competition 


** *Freedom’s Holy 
Light’ won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 
by the Pennsylvania 
Freedom League. I am now at work 
-xpanding this to full book length, 
ad am happy to say eight _ 
hers are interested in it.’ 
Harold A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 





An Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study 
Council, composed of nationally known educators (not just 
those in the home study field), visits and inspects applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up to the rigid 
standards required for accreditation. Instructional mate- 
rials are reviewed by unbiased, experienced writing 
authorities. 

What this may mean to you as a Palmer student, can 
readily be seen by the following: 

To be accredited, a school must offer educationally sound 
and up-to-date courses, have a competent faculty, admit 
only qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tui- 
tion charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical 
relationships with students, and be financially sound. 


Learn From Successful Writers 


Palmer’s unique method of training has helped hundreds 
of new as well as established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit—in not just one field of 
writing, but in all. Fiction and articles for magazines, TV, 
and specialized publications. Palmer is endorsed by famous 
authors and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive 
individual coaching by professional writers who give help- 
ful, detailed instruction showing how to write salable 
material. 

Free Lesson Shows How 

So that you may see for yourself how you may “cash in” 
on the opportunities offered now in writing, send for free 
typical lesson package and 40-page book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.”’ No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 


Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 








2 eye 
The Art 1680 No. Sycamore, Desk J-89 Approved 
2 of Writing for Veterans 












ig Salable Hollywood 28, California 


Stories 





F q E E Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywod 28, Calif., Desk J-89 
Please send me free typical lesson package and oe book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains how you help new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. (Please print clearly.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Zone . State... 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 
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1,200 markets -- Instruction -- Entertainment 


The master fiction plan 

93 places to earn a fast $10 

The night of discovery by Borden Deal 

All the major markets paying $750 and up 


Tapt recording of Arnold Gingrich, editor, Esquire 





